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The ringfence cycle 


B y now, George Osborne had hoped 
to have completed his austerity pro- 
gramme. Instead, he finds himself 
making the most ambitious round of cuts of 
any finance minister in the developed world. 
There comes a time when even the Tories 
have to stop blaming Gordon Brown; the 
Chancellor is paying the price for the lei- 
surely pace that he decided to take in the 
last parliament. The first cuts are, of course, 
the easiest. The next few years will be far 
harder, and they will fundamentally change 
the shape and nature of the British govern- 
ment. 

The Chancellor still doesn’t seem to be in 
too much of a rush. In his spending review 
statement this week, he gave himself another 
year to balance the books — spending some 
£83 billion more than he said he would at the 
general election. 

Foreign aid is not just protected, but will 
increase by some £3 billion. The science 
budget, Tony Blair’s great plaything, will 
increase to £4.7 billion. The NHS budget will 
rise. And to pay for all of this, the pain will fall 
on the people who have already taken most 
of the pain over the last five years: the mili- 
tary, local authorities and those on welfare. 
People were not ‘all in it together’, as the 
Prime Minister once said. Some are being 
protected, others celebrated — and others 
put to the wall. 

The departments that have been cut have 
coped admirably. The council grant was cut 
by 40 per cent, yet polls show no drop in sat- 
isfaction with services. The police budget 
is down by a third, but surveyed crime has 
fallen even more steeply. The education 
budget is down, but secondary schools are 
opening at the fastest rate for decades — 
with 500 more free schools on the way. Just 
as Labour’s spending splurge did not really 
help public services, five years of austerity 


has not really hurt them. And this is thanks 
to the resourcefulness of the public servants 
in those departments. 

The Chancellor ought to have congrat- 
ulated them. They have demonstrated that 
cuts need not mean worse service. And by 
doing so, they illustrate an important point: 



that ‘protecting’ a department does not nec- 
essarily mean pouring more money into it. 

Take the NHS, for example: its budget 
has not only been protected but increased 
— it is set to rise by 20 per cent to £120 bil- 
lion over the next five years. But as a result 
it has not been forced to be as resourceful as 
other branches of government. Free prescrip- 
tions and GP visits are still given to people 
who could easily afford to pay for them, and 
basic disorganisation still means the NHS 
pays through the nose for part-time doctors. 
Being ‘protected’ has left the health service 
far too dependent on the government. And 
it has sheltered it from the need to reform. 

Had the NHS not been ringfenced, the 
austerity era might now be over — and the 
NHS might well be in a stronger state. Ring- 
fencing means that the departments that 
coped best with austerity are to be rewarded 
by being treated to another dose of it, testing 
their abilities to the limit. Ringfencing has 
made a difficult job harder still. 

Perhaps the best single decision he made 
was to abandon his plan to cut tax credits, 
and instead phase them out — precisely as 
this magazine argued he should do. Such a 
move would have deprived the Conserva- 
tives of the right to refer to themselves as 
the ‘workers’ party’. They can still claim this 
title — just. But it would never have come 
into question had pensions not been ring- 
fenced, at the expense of support for those 
of working age. 

The Chancellor’s decision to spend 
£80 billion more makes one key assump- 
tion — that there will not be another crash. 
So far, he has borrowed as much as the mar- 
ket allowed him — and he plans to carry 
on doing so. In other words, his plan for the 
next five years is a massive gamble on there 
being no more boom and bust. We can only 
hope that he is right. 
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D avid Cameron, the Prime Minister, 
announced, as part of the Strategic 
Defence and Security Review, plans for two 
5,000-strong ‘strike brigades’ that could 
respond to terrorist attacks on Britain. 
Spending on defence would go up by 
£12 billion, keeping it above 2 per cent of 
GDP. The estimate for replacing Britain’s 
four Trident ballistic missile submarines 
rose from £25 billion to £31 billion. 

The Nimrod maritime patrol aircraft, 
scrapped in 2010, would be replaced with 
nine Boeing P-8s. Aircraft for the Navy’s 
two new aircraft carriers would be ready by 
2023. The government made preparations 
for a vote in the Commons in favour of 
Britain bombing Islamic State targets in 
Syria. 

eorge Osborne, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, tried to take people’s 
minds off departmental spending cuts in his 
Autumn Statement by announcing that he 
would not after all introduce the changes 
to tax credits thrown out by the House of 
Lords. He also announced a £6.9 billion 
scheme to help people buy houses, with 
£2.3 billion of it going to developers to 
get them to build 200,000 starter homes. 
Northern railways saw some investment. In 
England alone, the National Health Service 
front-line budget of £101 billion would 
rise by £3.8 billion next year. Mark Carney, 
the governor of the Bank of England, told 
the Commons Treasury Committee that 
British interest rates were likely to remain 
low ‘for some time’. More than 900 trains 
in East Anglia were cancelled because of 
damage from burning leaves to the wheels 


of rolling stock too light to properly mash 
them up. 

B ritish Airways and easy Jet cancelled 
all flights to Sharm el-Sheikh in 
Egypt until next year. A Libyan man was 
arrested on suspicion of conspiracy to 
murder PC Yvonne Fletcher outside the 
Libyan embassy in London in 1984. Natalie 
McGarry relinquished the SNP whip while 
the finances of Women for Independence, 
which she helped found, were investigated. 
Alton Towers said that human error 
caused the rollercoaster crash in June that 
seriously injured five people. The Digital 
Cinema Media agency refused to show an 
advertisement by the Church of England, 
which had obtained a U certificate, because 
it featured the words of the Lord’s Prayer, 
which were deemed offensive to some. 

Abroad 

T urkey shot down a Russian warplane 
near the Syrian border. One of the 
pilots and a Russian soldier searching 
for the pilots were killed on the ground. 
President Recep Tayyip Erdogan of Turkey 
said: ‘Everyone should respect the right of 
Turkey to defend its borders.’ President 
Vladimir Putin of Russia called it a ‘stab 
in the back’ by ‘accomplices of terrorists’. 
President Barack Obama of the United 
States said: ‘I do think this points to an 
ongoing problem with Russian operations.’ 
The remains of Abdelhamid Abaaoud, the 
Belgian leader of the attacks that killed 
130 in Paris, were identified in a flat in 
Saint-Denis, with those of a woman, Hasna 
Ait Boulahcen, and another terrorist who 
had detonated explosives. Belgium closed 


schools and told people to stay at home for 
four days lest terrorists attack. Belgians 
tweeted pictures of cats in solidarity. 
Gunmen took hostage 138 people at the 
Radisson Blu hotel in Bamako, Mali, and 
19 were killed by the time special forces 
had stormed the hotel. The attack was 
said to have been carried out jointly by 
al-Mourabitoun, the militia led by the one- 
eyed Mokhtar Belmokhtar, and al-Qaeda 
in the Islamic Maghreb. 

S cores of migrants found the border 
from Greece to Macedonia closed. 
Angela Merkel, the Chancellor of 
Germany, was publicly embarrassed by 
Horst Seehofer, the leader of the Bavarian 
sister party to her Christian Democratic 
Union, who criticised her failure to put a 
maximum number on the migrants that 
Germany would accept. A fire in a camp in 
Algeria for about 650 migrants from Niger 
and Mali killed at least 18. Abid Naseer, 29, 
a Pakistani man extradited from Britain to 
the United States in 2013, was sentenced 
to 40 years in jail for plotting attacks on 
Manchester, New York and Copenhagen. 

A bus carrying presidential guards in Tunis 
was hit by a bomb, which killed 12 people. 

C rimea’s electrical power, which 
comes from Ukraine, was cut off. 
Somali pirates attacked a Thai trawler and 
captured the 15 crew of an Iranian vessel; 
about 56 other foreigners are being held 
by pirates in Somalia. Mauricio Maori, of 
the conservative Cambiemos party, beat 
the left-wing Peronist candidate to be 
elected President of Argentina. Five people 
went on trial in the Vatican for publishing 
confidential documents. CSH 
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DIARY 

Nick Robinson 


S cientists are experimenting with 
growing replacement vocal cords 
in the lab, as well as transplanting them 
from dogs. That was the Sun's imaginative 
angle on my somewhat croaky debut as 
a Today programme presenter (only one 
of mine is working properly). It led me to 
ponder which species of donor would be 
fitting for my new role. Rottweiler? Too 
aggressive. Terrier, perhaps? Annoying 
after a while. Maybe a shepherd or a 
pointer would fit better with the mission 
to explain? All suggestions gratefully 
received. Bar one, that is. Husky is out. 

I f my first programme had not been 
dominated by events in Paris, I had 
planned to talk about the world’s greatest 
city. I speak of Manchester, of course. 

This was in part to mark the fact that 
my home city is at the forefront of a 
democratic revolution that is changing 
our country. One great English city after 
another — Newcastle, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Sheffield — has signed up to 
take more control of its affairs and to 
elect its own version of Boris or Ken. I 
also planned it, in part, as a tribute to the 
man who inspired my dream to present 
Today — the late great Brian Redhead. 
I’m well aware of the risks of sounding 
like a professional northerner while living 
just a little north of Islington. However, 
this chippy northerner would love to 
reprise one of Redhead’s greatest hits. 
After reading a short weather forecast — 
‘brighter in the north, duller in the south’ 
— Brian added, ‘Like the people.’ 

T wo years ago, just a few days after 
the Commons opposed airstrikes on 
Syria, I read another memorable phrase 
to David Cameron. It was what President 
Putin’s spokesman had been saying 
about Britain in private — ‘a small island 
no one pays attention to’. I have had the 
sense ever since that the Prime Minister 
has been haunted by the remark. I expect 
MPs will change that next week when 
they back RAL attacks on IS targets 
in Syria. However, so much else in this 
debate already feels wearily familiar. 
Backers of airstrikes will call opponents 
of them ‘appeasers’. They will respond by 
labelling their opponents ‘warmongers’, 
while armchair generals will head to the 
studios to pontificate about the need 
for a strategy, a plan and an endgame. 



What few will say is that the murderers in 
Paris came not from Syria, but Europe, and 
that defeating IS militarily will not end the 
threat from within our own societies. That 
will require a battle of ideas that few seem 
to have the appetite to wage. 

T he need to challenge and defeat ideas 
which are used to justify jihadist 
violence is brilliantly set out in Jonathan 
Sacks ’s book Not in God's Name. So, 
too, in a report, ‘Inside the Jihadi Mind’, 
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which I was given by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and which is co-authored by 
his son Peter Welby for the Tony Blair 
Eaith Eoundation. It reveals that over half 
of all Muslims in nine Muslim-majority 
countries believe they will live to see 
the apocalypse; in three such countries, 
more than two thirds of the population 
back creating a caliphate; in four of them, 
over three quarters agree there is a ‘need 
to stand up to America and affirm the 
dignity of the Islamic people’. These are 
views held, albeit by far smaller numbers, 
here at home, too. Unchallenged, they 
are used to justify what the former chief 
rabbi calls ‘altruistic evil’ or what, to 
you and me, is the slaughter of anyone 
deemed to be an ‘un-human’. 

W e have, of course, been here before. 

In the 1930s my grandfather, 
a German Jewish doctor living in Berlin, 
got a letter from one of his patients. I 
still have it. The patient explains he has 
decided that he will continue to see his 
doctor, but only if he can use the back 
door. In other words, he was prepared for 
a Jew to save his life, but not for anyone 
to know who did the saving. 

I plan to cheer myself at the inaugural 
dinner of the Survivors Club. This is 
the idea of my esteemed BBC colleague 
Trank Gardener (shot) has proposed to 
Andrew Marr (stroke), George Alagiah 
(cancer) and me (cancer). We have yet to 
break bread or sup wine but before we 
do I will propose that rule one of the club 
should state: ‘Talking about your medical 
condition is strictly prohibited.’ Any 
breach will be punishable by picking up 
the bill. After months off work, I crave an 
escape from the corrosive self-absorption 
that illness can produce. Amusing 
medical anecdotes will be allowed. One I 
heard recently is of a fellow broadcaster 
being asked by his doctor whether it was 
difficult to speak on TV while a producer 
said something completely different 
in your ear. The inquiry came in the 
middle of an uncomfortable and intimate 
examination. The answer: ‘It’s not nearly 
as difficult as talking to you when you’ve 
got your hand up my. . . .’ 

O ne last word on my voice. It doesn’t. 

Not one tiny little bit. Hurt, that is 
— but thank you for asking. 
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POLITICS I JAMES FORSYTH 

The spending cuts Osborne 
flatly refused to make 


T he Autumn Statement on 25 
November had long been circled in 
Downing Street diaries as the sea- 
son’s defining political moment. Its impor- 
tance only grew after the Lords rejected the 
government’s tax-credit changes and George 
Osborne announced that he would present 
his revised proposals in this statement. But 
now it is not even seen as the defining politi- 
cal moment of this week, pushed down the 
news agenda by the terrorist threat in Europe 
and David Cameron’s decision to make the 
case to the Commons for Britain extending 
its anti-Islamic State bombing into Syria. 

The extent of the security threat to Europe 
is becoming all too apparent. Not only have 
we seen more than 100 people gunned down 
in the French capital, we have seen another 
European capital essentially shut down 
by terrorists for several days. For obvious 
reasons, the question of how to deal with this 
threat is now what dominates politics. 

The Tories have tried to make ‘security’ 
their watchword since before the general 
election. But the focus has now shifted from 
economic security to national security. This 
shift was under way even before Paris. 

Jeremy Corbyn’s election as Labour 
leader, with his hard-leftist views on foreign 
policy and dovish position on terrorism, 
created a particular political opportunity. 
While his left-wing populism on the econo- 
my has some appeal, the electoral market for 
abolishing the army and calling Osama bin 
Laden’s death a tragedy is almost non-exist- 
ent. Last month, one of the most political peo- 
ple in Downing Street summed up the Tory 
approach to Corbyn and Labour thus: ‘Nation- 
al security, that’s how we’ll disqualify them. 
We don’t even need to get to the economics.’ 

Corbyn’s problems with his own MPs 
have got so much worse because events have 
propelled national security to the top of the 
political agenda. Labour MPs know that his 
positions on these issues are electorally disas- 
trous. In the Oldham by-election, Ukip aren’t 
savaging Labour for Corbyn’s views on the 
economy but for his argument that Moham- 
med Emwazi (‘Jihadi John’) shouldn’t have 
been taken out by a drone strike. This is 
proving so effective that Labour will now be 
relieved just to hold on to a seat that it won 
with a majority of more than 14,000 in May. 

Yet the economy is still the key to the 
Tory effort to create a new coalition of vot- 
ers that can keep them in power for a decade 
or more, and to Osborne’s own political pros- 


pects. That is why this Autumn Statement was 
still so important, politically. 

At their autumn conference, the Tories 
tried to present themselves as the new 
workers’ party. Cameron talked about his 
commitment to social reform, to equality of 
opportunity, and promised an ‘all-out assault 
on poverty’. Yet the Tories have to achieve 
these things while cutting back the state. 

Osborne’s decision to junk entirely the 
tax credit changes announced in the summer 
Budget shows just how hard it can be to com- 
bine these two objective. But those close to 
Osborne argue that this is possible, that even 
after this spending review the government 
is still spending several trillion pounds. They 
point out that even with the cuts announced on 

The Chancellors politics now 
owe more to Michael Heseltine 
than Nigel Lawson 

Wednesday, Osborne could still put another 
£7 billion into housing. The decision to spend 
more on house-building and the willingness 
to look again at planning rules is a reminder 
of how much this issue exercises Osborne. He 
believes falling levels of home ownership and 
spiralling house prices are one of the biggest 
obstacles to creating a new centre-right 
majority in Britain. He is far less concerned 
than Cameron about the effect that major 
house-building will have on the landscape. 

Another area where Osborne is deter- 
mined to keep putting in extra resources is 
the health service. He believes it was Cam- 
eron’s NHS commitment that was the most 
important and electorally significant element 
of Tory modernisation. The tensions between 
10 and 11 Downing Street and Jeremy Hunt 
in recent weeks have been borne out of frus- 
tration that, despite the cash that the Tories 
are pumping in, they are still regularly waking 



up to headlines about the NHS being in crisis. 

This spending review was made harder by 
the fact that most of the obvious cuts were 
made last time round. But it was made easier 
by the absence of Liberal Democrats: Nick 
Clegg had no veto. Some ministers have also 
remained enthusiasts for reducing spend- 
ing even though they now run departments. 
I understand that both the Business Secre- 
tary, Sajid Javid, and the Environment Sec- 
retary, Liz Truss, had some of their proposed 
cuts knocked back by the Treasury. Indeed, 
the extent to which Osborne has tried to pro- 
tect elements of the government’s ‘industrial 
strategy’ from sweeping cuts to the Depart- 
ment for Business shows how much he has 
changed in office. His politics now owe more 
to Michael Heseltine than Nigel Lawson. 

The spending review, as with every- 
thing in Tory politics these days, has become 
tangled up with the succession question. 
Some ministers grumble that those depart- 
ments run by the Chancellor’s allies have had 
an easier time reaching agreement with the 
Treasury than others. But it would be more 
accurate to say that the Treasury has tended 
to reward those departments that have played 
the game; that put their cuts submission in on 
time and so on. 

Osborne hasn’t, though, been above using 
a bit of peer pressure to push ministers into 
striking a deal. When the Public Expenditure 
Committee, also known as the Star Chamber, 
met last week, those secretaries of state 
whose departments had settled were allowed 
into the room first, while those who hadn’t 
were kept waiting outside. But those minis- 
ters who haggled with the Treasury until the 
last possible moment are unapologetic about 
having done so. One said of those ministers 
who did make a quick deal: ‘Let’s see if they 
still nodding in January’ 

In the last parliament, Osborne slowed his 
deficit reduction plan and paid no political 
price because Labour wasn’t fiscally credible. 
Today’s Labour party, though, makes Ed 
Miliband and Ed Balls look like deficit 
hawks. For that reason, Osborne wouldn’t 
have paid a high political price if had reduced 
the £10 billion surplus he said he would deliv- 
er by the end of the parliament. But if there 
were not to be a surplus after ten years of a 
Tory in the Treasury, it would have shown that 
the Conservatives weren’t fiscal conserva- 
tives any more. His decision to stick with the 
£10 billion surplus is an attempt to reassert 
his and his party’s fiscal credentials. 
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THE SPECTATOR’S NOTES 

Charles Moore 


B ecause, it says, of its ‘liberal values 
and respect for human dignity’, 
the Economist has put out a film about 
Emily, a 24-year-old Belgian woman, who 
wants assisted dying. She is physically 
healthy, and comes, the film assures us, 
from a happy family She has suffered 
from severe depression since childhood, 
however. By her own account, her self- 
made video (two years ago), in which 
she says ‘I don’t want to live a lie’ and 
‘It keeps feeling empty whatever I do’, 
made her feel empowered. It inspired 
her to seek death at the hands of doctors. 
Belgium is one of two countries in the 
world which permits assisted dying for 
psychiatric reasons. The Economist film 
shows Emily in her orderly and pleasant 
flat in Bruges, revealing the scars and 
bandages on her arms where she has self- 
harmed, sitting under a clock which says 
‘Keep Calm and Carry On’. We see her 
being interviewed by the three doctors 
who will approve her decision to be killed. 
They explain how the first needle will put 
her to sleep, the second kill her. ‘It’s going 
to be emotional for us too,’ says one of 
them smugly. Emily decides to be killed, 
and sets the date. She sits by a canal with 
her best friends, planning her funeral. 

At one point, one of the group says, ‘If it 
feels right for you, that’s the main thing.’ 

I s it really the main thing? Lots of 
dreadful things can feel right to people 
at one time or another which may not be, 
especially if the balance of one’s mind is 
disturbed as, in Emily’s case, it declaredly 
is. One of the purposes of human society 
is to temper what might feel right to an 
unhappy individual with a strong sense 
that there is a possible future and the 
existence of others to consider. Just now 
in Belgium the police are hunting Islamist 
men to whom suicide also ‘feels right’, 
and who blow themselves up as a result. 
Few would argue that this, in their case, is 
‘the main thing’, and that their youthful 
desire to die should be encouraged by 
law so long as they do not kill others 
in the process. Most would think that 
they were deluded and would hope to 
help them escape this state of mind. In 
this respect, the Economist's film is a 
libertarian version of one of those jihadi 
videos. It glorifies martyrdom in the cause 



of personal autonomy just as they glorify 
istishadd for Allah. It is near-crazy. 

B ut just when the Economist film 
becomes almost unbearable with 
Emily’s approaching death and you think 
you are watching a snuff movie, she changes 
her mind. We are told that of the first 100 
Belgians who applied for assisted dying on 
psychiatric grounds, 48 were ‘accepted’ (it 
makes it sound like a place at university) and 
11 of those 48 subsequently postponed or 
cancelled. At the last minute, Emily follows 
that minority. ‘I can’t do it,’ she says. At this 
point, the film, having advocated psychiatric 
assisted dying, claims that the whole 
experience of being able to choose to be 
killed has ‘given some of them [the people 
who originally wanted to die] a chance to 
live’, and is therefore a good thing. This is a 
cheap trick. If Emily had chosen death, that 
would have been good, in the Economist's 
view, too. Choice is a central and blessed 
fact of the human condition, but choice 
fundamentalists like the Economist do as 
much harm to the cause they espouse as 
Muslim fundamentalists do to the reputation 
of Allah, ‘the compassionate, the merciful’. 

I n Geneva last year, I noticed a small 
painting in a shop window. It was by a 
well-known 19th-century painter called 
Horace Vernet. It depicted a dashingly 
dressed Frenchwoman in a North African 
landscape firing a musket balanced on a 
rock at approaching Bedouin warriors. 
Beside her lay a wounded black soldier in 
French uniform: she was now defending 
herself alone. I liked the picture for its 
expression of woman power and its fanciful 
‘orientalism’, so I bought it. Now I am 
reading a fascinating book called The Erench 
Intifada by Andrew Hussey (Granta). He 
explains, though with a subtlety that my 


precis cannot reproduce, how scenes like 
that of Vernet’s gave rise to the mentality 
which governed the attacks in Paris the 
week before last. The French conquest 
of Algeria in the 1830s, whose battles 
Vernet painted, ushered in the often 
hypocritical ‘mission civilisatrice’ which 
tried to make Arabs French. Most North 
African Muslims never accepted it. Today, 
underdogs in the former colonial power, 
they refuse their imposed French identity, 
and exact vengeance. 

S ir Stephen Bubb is the chief 

executive of the Association of Chief 
Executives of Voluntary Organisations, 
the trade union of charity fat cats. He is 
marvellously consistent in advocating 
large salaries for the chief executives of 
voluntary organisations and attacking any 
Charity Commission move to investigate 
any form of possible misbehaviour by 
any charity. This week. Third Sector, the 
magazine of the trade, reported his latest 
view: ‘Sir Stephen Bubb says Charity 
Commission has “disproportionate focus” 
on Islamic extremism.’ What would 
persuade Bubb Pasha that the question 
might be important? 

A ccording to Ofsted, a woman 

governor of a private Muslim school 
was made to sit in a separate room from 
her male colleagues and take part in 
their meetings through the door. This is 
considered wicked, but it could be seen as 
an advance that the school had a woman 
governor at all. In 1985, my wife became 
a governor (Fellow) of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. She was the first woman on 
the governing body in 700 years. She was 
allowed to sit in the room for meetings, 
but controversy arose about Ladies’ 
Night in the college hall. She represented 
to the Fellows my strong hope that I, as 
her spouse, would be treated as a lady 
and therefore be allowed to retire with 
the women when the men turned to port 
and snuff. I wanted to know what women 
talked about on these occasions. This 
wish was refused, so my wife was treated 
unequally. Social change advances, 
however. Caroline is now a Fellow of 
Eton, which has double the number of 
women Fellows of Peterhouse 30 years 
ago, i.e. two. 
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The great fake war 

Britain, France and America are in a protracted fight against Islamic radicalism. 
Pity our leaders have no idea how to win it 

ANDREW J. BACEVICH 


N ot SO long ago, David Cameron 
declared that he was not some 
‘naive neocon who thinks you 
can drop democracy out of an aero- 
plane at 40,000 feet’. Just a few weeks 
after making that speech, Cameron 
authorised UK forces to join in the 
bombing of Libya — where the out- 
come reaffirmed this essential lesson. 

Soon Cameron will ask parlia- 
ment to share his ‘firm conviction’ that 
bombing Raqqa, the Syrian headquar- 
ters of the Islamic State, has become 
‘imperative’. At first glance, the case 
for doing so appears compelling. The 
atrocities in Paris certainly warrant a 
response. With Francois Hollande hav- 
ing declared his intention to ‘lead a war 
which will be pitiless’, other western nations 
can hardly sit on their hands; as with 9/11 and 
7/7, the moment calls for solidarity. And since 
the RAF is already targeting Isis in Iraq, why 
not extend the operation to the other side of 
the elided border? What could be easier? 

But it’s harder to establish what expand- 
ing the existing bombing campaign further 
will actually accomplish. Is Britain engaged in 
what deserves to be called a war, a term that 
implies politically purposeful military action? 
Or is the Cameron government — and the 
Hollande government as well — merely 
venting its anger, and thereby concealing the 
absence of clear-eyed political purpose? 

Britain and France each once claimed a 
place among the world’s great military pow- 
ers. Whether either nation today retains the 
will (or the capacity) to undertake a ‘pitiless’ 
war — presumably suggesting a decisive out- 
come at the far end — is doubtful. The greater 
risk is that, by confusing war with punish- 
ment, they exacerbate the regional disorder 
to which previous western military interven- 
tions have contributed. 

Even without Britain doing its bit, plenty 
of others are willing to drop bombs on Isis 
on either side of the Iraq-Syria frontier. With 
token assistance from Bahrain, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia and Turkey, US forces have thus far 
flown some 57,000 sorties while completing 
8,300 air strikes. United States Central Com- 
mand keeps a running scorecard: 129 Isis 
tanks destroyed, 670 staging areas and 5,000 
fighting positions plastered, and (in a newish 
development) 260 oil infrastructure facilities 
struck, with the numbers updated from one 



day to the next. The campaign that the Amer- 
icans call Operation Inherent Resolve has 
been under way now for 17 months. It seems 
unlikely to end anytime soon. 

In Westminster or the Elysee, the Penta- 
gon’s carefully tabulated statistics are unlike- 
ly to garner much official attention, and for 
good reason. All these numbers make a 
rather depressing point: with plenty of sor- 
ties flown, munitions expended and targets 

Time and again, the deployment 
of our military might has produced 
results other than those intended 

hit, the results achieved, even when supple- 
mented with commando raids, training mis- 
sions and the generous distribution of arms 
to local forces, amount in sum to little more 
than military piddling. In the United States, 
the evident ineffectiveness of the air cam- 
paign has triggered calls for outright inva- 
sion. Pundits of a bellicose stripe, most of 
whom got the Iraq war of 2003 wrong, insist 
that a mere 10,000 or 20,000 ground troops 
— 50,000 tops! — will make short work of 
the Islamic State as a fighting force. Victory 
guaranteed. No sweat. 

And who knows? Notwithstanding their 
record of dubious military prognostications, 
the proponents of invade-and-occupy just 
might be right — in the short term. The West 
can evict Isis from Raqqa if it really wants to. 
But as we have seen in other recent conflicts, 
the real problems are likely to present them- 
selves the day after victory. What then? Once 
in, how will we get out? Competition rather 


than collaboration describes relations 
between many of the countries oppos- 
ing Isis. As Barack Obama pointed out 
this week, there are now two coalitions 
converging over Syria: a US-led one, 
and a Russia-led one that includes Iran. 
Looking for complications? With Tur- 
key this week having shot down a Rus- 
sian fighter jet — the first time a Nato 
member has downed a Kremlin mili- 
tary aircraft for half a century — the 
subsequent war of words between Tur- 
key’s President Recep Tayyip Erdogan 
and Vladimir Putin gives the world a 
glimpse into how all this could spin out 
of control. 

The threat posed by terrorism is 
merely symptomatic of larger underly- 
ing problems. Crush Isis, whether by bombing 
or employing boots on the ground, and those 
problems will still persist. A new Isis, under a 
different name but probably flying the same 
banner, will appear in its place, much as Isis 
itself emerged from the ashes of al-Qaeda 
in Iraq. 

Does the West possess the wherewithal to 
sustain another long war? Only if the allies 
wage that war exclusively from the air. The 
British army is now the smallest it has been 
since the 19th century, Cameron’s govern- 
ment having reduced it by 20 per cent since 
coming to power. The French army today 
numbers just over 100,000. London and 
Paris inevitably look to the United States as 
the pre-eminent member of the western alli- 
ance to take up the slack (the US still spends 
almost twice as much on defence as all other 
Nato members put together). But apart from 
Obama’s evident reluctance to close out 
his presidency by embarking upon a new 
war, advocates of a major ground offen- 
sive against Isis should note that the United 
States army is also shrinking. It’s also con- 
siderably worn out by the trials of the past 
dozen or more years. Those who cheer from 
the bleachers may be eager for action. Those 
likely to be sent to fight, not to mention citi- 
zens who actually care about the wellbeing of 
their soldiers, may feel less keen. 

The fact is that Britain, France, the United 
States and the other allies face a perplexing 
strategic conundrum. Collectively, they find 
themselves locked in a protracted conflict 
with Islamic radicalism — of which Isis is but 
one manifestation. Prospects for negotiating 
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How the West can win 

Military action against Isis needs a coherent strategy, 
says a former senior commander in the British army 


an end to that conflict anytime soon appear to 
be nil. Alas, so too do prospects of winning it. 

In this conflict, the West as a whole appears 
to enjoy the advantage of clear-cut military 
superiority. By almost any measure, we are 
stronger than our adversaries. Our arsenals 
are bigger, our weapons more sophisticated, 
our generals better educated in the art of war, 
our fighters better trained at waging it. 

Y et time and again the actual deployment 
of our ostensibly superior military might 
has produced results other than those intend- 
ed or anticipated. Even where armed inter- 
vention has achieved a semblance of tactical 
success — the ousting of some unsavoury 
dictator, for example — it has yielded neither 
reconciliation nor willing submission nor 
even sullen compliance. Instead, intervention 
typically serves to aggravate, inciting further 
resistance. Rather than putting out the fires 
of radicalism, we end up feeding them. 

Although the comparison may strike some 
as historically imprecise, the present moment 
bears at least passing resemblance to the last 
occasion when British and French leaders 
got all worked up about taking on obstreper- 
ous Arabs. Back in 1956, the specific circum- 
stances differed, of course. Then, the problem 
attracting the ire of British and French policy- 
makers was the Arab nationalism of Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, who in seizing the Suez canal 
had committed a seemingly unpardonable 
offence. And the issue was preserving imperi- 
al privilege, not curbing terrorism. But then, as 
today, in both London and Paris, an emotional 
thirst for revenge overrode sober calculation. 

The vicious Isis attacks in Paris represent 
another unpardonable offence. Through war, 
Cameron and Hollande seek to avenge the 
innocents who were killed and wounded. But 
as the humiliating outcome of the Suez war 
reminds us, there are some problems to which 
war is an unsuitable response. 

Across much of the greater Middle East 
today, we confront one such problem. For 
western governments to reflexively visit fur- 
ther violence on that region represents not 
a policy but an abdication of policy. It’s past 
time to think differently. 


Andrew J. Bacevich is a retired US colonel, 
and author 6>/ America’s War for the 
Greater Middle East: A Military History, 
due out in April 



‘What about Caterpillar tracks?’ 


L ike most British soldiers of my genera- 
tion, I fought in Iraq and Afghanistan. 
Few would now justify the reasons for 
invading Iraq; most of us who fought there 
at first recognised the amateurish nature of 
the strategy and its lack of realistic politi- 
cal objectives. But in 2007, under Gener- 
al Petraeus, the coalition adopted a new 
strategy that was underpinned by coherent 
policy. This stemmed from the recognition 
that unless common cause was found with 
moderate Sunnis, a workable Iraqi polity 
could never be established. 

The rapid improvements that flowed 
from this change were impressive but 
disgracefully shortlived. The US departure 
from Iraq in 2010 allowed the Shi’ite Nuri A1 
Maliki a free rein to threaten Sunni interests 
and explains the Iraqi half of today’s tragedy 
in the Middle East. 

In the other half, the West has shown 
similar strategic illiteracy in Syria. Efforts 
to excite opposition to Assad were unsup- 
ported by even the remotest understanding 
of what might follow. Just as with Saddam 
and Gaddafi, no credible alternative to 
Assad waits in the wings. 

Part of this stems from the crisis of confi- 
dence experienced by both the US and UK 
as a result of Iraq and Afghanistan. The pre- 
vailing judgment is that all interventions are 
ill-advised, especially those involving boots 
on the ground. The best the West can do 
is to bomb from a safe distance and make 
half-hearted efforts to raise local militias. 
Bombing and drone strikes have their place 
if properly targeted, but no aircraft has ever 
held ground. Without western forces, local 
militias will continue to be highly unreliable. 

Some have criticised David Cameron for 
a lack of strategic thinking: his campaign in 
Libya had no plan to follow Gaddafi; his 
lost vote in the House of Commons on Syria 
showed lack of forethought. 

These criticisms are not without sub- 
stance. But there is a different side to the 
Prime Minister. Unlike some politicians, he 
has courage: he was, at some personal risk, 
prepared to get on the ground in Helmand 
when visiting recently liberated areas. 

Cameron could have what it takes to be 
a strong leader in a time of crisis. But there 
were several reasons it was hard for him 
to do the right thing. He could not be cer- 
tain of a majority in Commons. Cuts to the 


army now make it hard to deploy a coher- 
ent force at scale. Until there is a change of 
policy, Obama is unlikely to provide the lead 
that he should. And Cameron has shown no 
appetite to have the sort of relationship 
that Churchill had with his military chiefs, 
preferring instead the advice of his intelli- 
gence agencies. Agency heads can give you 
the intelligence, but they are unqualified to 
determine the solutions. 

But as Paris shows, events change per- 
ceptions and perceptions change policy. 
What, then, would a coherent strategy look 
like for Iraq and Syria? The counter-terror- 
ist view of the world holds that the problem 
cannot be defeated; it can only be contained. 

Russia and Nato should work in 
cO'Operation, not competition. But 
bombing alone will not be enough 

Britain will now increase expenditure on the 
agencies and special forces; Europe will try 
to tighten its borders with consequences for 
freedom of trade and movement; measures 
to track and detain suspects will become 
increasingly authoritarian. In short, the West 
risks turning Europe into a giant version of 
Israel, in which a paranoid population turns 
in on itself in fear of the outside world. 

But terrorism is not the cause of the 
problem; it is merely a symptom. The solu- 
tion lies in creating a polity that recognises 
Sunni, Shia, Kurdish, Alawite, Turkish and 
Christian interests. In place of Sykes-Picot, 
which carved up the Middle East after the 
first world war, this means accepting a re- 
drawn region in which Assad (or his suc- 
cessor) has a place in a rump Alawite state, 
and in which a new Sunni polity is created. 
In such an arrangement, Sunnis would not 
feel threatened by Assad, and the pressure 
to find refuge in Europe would subside. 
Moderate Sunnis would also quickly find 
common cause against Isis and return their 
society to its civilised roots. 

A military strategy could look as fol- 
lows: Russia and Nato should work in 
co-operation, not competition (notwith- 
standing recent tensions with Turkey), to 
degrade Isis through the use of air and spe- 
cial forces. In fact, pragmatic measures to 
avoid shooting at each other are already 
emerging. But bombing on its own will not 
be enough. A coherent Nato command- 
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and-control structure should be deployed. 
Nato’s Allied Rapid Reaction Corps 
should command a significant ground force, 
consisting of US, UK and French divisions. 
In parallel, a powerful training mission 
should be created to allow a coherent exit 
strategy in which Nato forces would rap- 
idly reduce in numbers and be replaced by 
Sunni Arab forces. 

With political objectives aligned, the 
Russians should sit outside the formal 
Nato command structure. Some recoil at 
the idea of working with Putin. Let no 
one forget Churchill’s pre-war hatred for 
the Soviet Union. And yet as soon as Hit- 
ler invaded Russia, Churchill was quick to 
make common cause with Stalin. This same 
realism should inform our relationship with 
Putin. 

While our government has announced 
new money, it is hard to tell whether 
Cameron really understands the damage 
done to the present army. It seems unlike- 
ly that he knows how many troops are 
fit to fight, how many tanks have spares 
and whether there are sufficient logistic 
stockpiles to sustain even a short campaign. 
Measures should be taken to restore the 
UK’s only operational division to its proper 
fighting strength now, rather than wait for 
jam tomorrow. 

Soon the House of Commons will have 
another chance to vote on Syria. This time, 
as before, the government seems to believe 
that military action can create the conditions 
for a political solution, but without any sense 
of what that political solution really is. The 
best that can be offered is to bomb and see 
what happens. We owe it to the innocent vic- 
tims of this conflict, whether in Syria, Iraq, 
Paris, or wherever the violence next occurs, 
to do better. The House of Commons should 
therefore ask itself the following questions: 

— What is the political objective and is it 
realistic? 

— Can a grand coalition of the willing be 
created under US leadership which can 
coalesce around the same political objective? 

— If a grand coalition cannot be created 
(without for instance Russia and Iran), how 
would this affect the strategy? 

— What military resources will be needed to 
achieve the objective? 

— If, for political reasons, the right military 
means are judged unacceptable (notably 
ground forces), then would doing nothing 
be better than doing something? 

— After the political objective has been 
achieved, are we willing to show strategic 
patience and stay the course? 

If the government can produce sensible 
answers to these questions, then its strategy 
should be supported. But if not, the House 
of Commons would be wise to wait. 


The author is a recently retired British 
commander. His current job requires him 
to remain anonymous. 


Daesh? Sheesh! 

We should worry less about what to call Isis, 
and more about how to fight them 

SAM LEITH 


^ r I ^ hey pull a knife, you pull a gun. He 
I shends one of yoursh to the hospital, 

Jl you shend one of hish to the morgue.’ 
Thus Sean Connery in The Untouchables, 
explaining how you fight a war ‘Chicago-style’. 
How would you adapt that, do we think, for 
our collective response to the Paris attacks? 
They pull a gun, you pull a hashtag. They 
send 132 of yours to the morgue, you start 
calling them a slightly rude name.’ 

As they say on the internet: srsly? 

Imagine you’re in Raqqa, having at last 
made hijrah from the family semi in Dud- 
ley. You’re chillaxing, maybe having a bit of a 
kickabout with the head of an apostate, when 
your friend calls you over to his laptop. 

‘Look, brother. The kufirs have reacted 
to the blessed martyrdom operations in the 
hated capital of prostitution and garlic!’ 

‘What are they doing? Launching a 
ground invasion? Closing their borders?’ 

‘No — they’re — haha — they’re... you’ll 
not believe this, bruv. They’re still arguing 
over what to call us.’ 

‘You mean Isil or IS or Isis? I get a bit con- 
fused between those myself, if I’m honest.’ 

‘No. They’re really pissed off this time. 
They’ve started calling us Daesh, because 
they read somewhere that it offends us. Oh, 
except the BBC, which worries we shouldn’t 
be called terrorists because of bias, and 
they’re all arguing about that, too. ’ 

And there we can leave our jihadists, as 
they also say on the internet, rofling. 

It’s perhaps symptomatic of a culture 
where name-calling is policed with a vigour 
once reserved for incitement to violence that 
the reaction to an act of real violence is to 
think of how we might retaliate by hurting 
someone’s feelings. It’s as if the giving and 
taking of offence — as recently seen on a uni- 
versity campus near you — has acquired the 
aura of a credible weapon of war. Could we 
no-platform Isis into submission? 

Real energy is being spent on this. We 
fretted that we shouldn’t call it Islamic State 
because — zing! — it isn’t Islamic and isn’t 
a state. Stern proclamations were issued 
about using ‘so-called’, and I don’t doubt 
thought was given to whether miming scare 
quotes would compromise the dignity of the 
Ten O’clock News. It’s as if we worried the 
average viewer might be tricked into sym- 
pathising for those head-hacking sodcopters 
because of an absence of proper disclaimers. 


Now we’re favouring Daesh — the acro- 
nym for ad-Dawlah al-Islamiyah fi ‘l-’Iraq 
wa-sh-Sham\ worth memorising for the pub 
quiz — which is what they call themselves, 
but whose acronymic form sounds like a rude 
word and doesn’t emphasise the Islamic ele- 
ment. Hilary Benn, meanwhile, has started 
calling them ‘Isil/Daesh’, which, at least to my 
ear, immediately conjures Captain Von Trapp 
crooning ‘Edelweiss’ to Julie Andrews. 

Real energy has been spent, too, on worry- 
ing whether Francois Hollande’s declaration 
that France is at ‘war’ is a political mistake, 
because it dignifies Isis with statehood: 
nations only go to war with other nations, 
right? This sixth-form debating point has had 
actual airtime. I doubt that — keen though 
they are on national self-determination — 
the jihadis wonder whether to describe them- 

What all these phenomena have 
in common is that they make the 
western navel the centre of the action 

selves as militants or terrorists or fighters as 
they’re strapping on their bomb-belts. 

Even lightweight but unobjectionable acts 
of clicktivism on social media — 132 people 
dead in Paris; I’ll put the tricolore on my 
Facebook avatar — have prompted public 
soul-searching. Isn’t it, like, racist and Euro- 
centric to put a French flag on when you 
didn’t change your avatar for Beirut? And 
isn’t Facebook, like, this totally white corpo- 
rate thing that’s trying to monetise your grief? 

What all these phenomena have in com- 
mon is that they make the western navel the 
centre of the action. They turn a murderous 
attack on civilians into a conversation among 
ourselves about the technicalities of nomen- 
clature and the moral irreproachability of our 
own reactions. Words matter; but they don’t 
matter all that much. 

And, yes: I’m aware that, in writing about 
the handwringing about the verbal shading of 
how we respond to the actual murders com- 
mitted by actual murdering bastards, I risk 
adding an extra stroke of the chin. 

So let’s return to our jihadis. From their 
end of the telescope I’d suggest that all this 
looks, at a personal level, like narcissism. It 
looks at a political level like tokenism. And it 
looks at a sociocultural level like what, in the 
days of the last great Evil Empire, they used 
to call decadence. 
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All figures, unless otherwise stated, are from YouGov Pic. Total sample size was 1 ,072 adults. Fieldwork was undertaken between 27th - 29th October 201 5. The survey was carried out 
online. The figures have been weighted and are representative of all London adults (aged 1 8+). 22% of the survey respondents selected 'Don't know'. 


Another year of runway debate. And another year of Londoners choosing 
Gatwick as their preferred option for expansion. Our airport has never 
breached EU air quality limits and we guarantee we won't even with a 
second runway. At no extra cost to the taxpayer, it's easy to see why 44% 
of Londoners think that expanding Gatwick is the obvious choice. 


LONDON 


OBVIOUSLY 


Get the facts about the runway debate at gatwickobviously.com and ©LGWobviously 
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THE CLASSICAL WATCH BY ROLEX 

THE CELLINI COLLECTION CELEBRATES THE ETERNAL ELEGANCE OF TRADITIONAL 
TIMEPIECES WITH A CONTEMPORARY TWIST. THE CELLINI DATE WITH A 09 MM CASE 
IN IS CT EVEROSE GOLD FEATURES A DATE FUNCTION IMBUED WITH ELEGANCE, 
TRADITION AND POETRY, DISPLAYING ON A SINGLE DIAL THE PRESENT DAY, THE DAYS 
GONE BY AND THE DAYS TO COME. 
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What Muslims think 

Polls suggesting that they sympathise with terrorists are misleading 


ISABEL HARDMAN 


D O you have sympathy with young 
Muslims who leave the UK to join 
fighters in Syria? It’s a hard ques- 
tion to answer: perhaps you’d wonder who 
the ‘fighters’ were. Or whether the ‘young 
Muslims’ were 14-year-old girls, groomed by 
fanatics to be jihadi brides. But if you answer 
‘yes’, you may be surprised to find yourself 
described as having ‘sympathy for jihadis’. 
Such are the perils awaiting British Muslims 
who respond to opinion poll questions. 

The Sun this week found itself in a row 
about a front-page headline: i in 5 brit Mus- 
lims’ SYMPATHY FOR JIHADIS. The poll, by Sur- 
vation, had asked a rather different question: 
what level of ‘sympathy’ the respondents 
had ‘with young Muslims who leave the UK 
to join fighters in Syria’. A small proportion 
— 5 per cent — had ‘a lot of sympathy’, and 
15 per cent had ‘some sympathy’. But sym- 
pathy lay with the young Brits, not the Isis 
jihadis — and there is a difference. 

It’s the latest of many polls since 9/11 
which ask Muslims if they have sympathy for 
the devil. Typically, these polls declare that a 
significant minority does. Even if just 5 per 
cent are found to entertain crazy ideas, it’s 
then argued, that amounts to 130,000 people. 
But what is seldom asked is: what about the 
non-Muslims? Given that you’ll find a signifi- 
cant minority agreeing with any crazy prop- 
osition — Elvis still being alive, light sabers 
being real — how much weight should we 
attach to the polls which purport to identify 
embryonic British jihadism? 

In fact, Survation put exactly the same 
question to non-Muslims in March — and 
found that one in six had ‘sympathy’ with 
young Brits going to join fighters in Syria. 
Not very different from the Muslims. But 
what about political affiliation? 

This week. The Spectator asked YouGov 
to put the same question to its regular polling 
panel. They found that 10 per cent had ‘sym- 
pathy’, but this rose to 17 per cent among 
Liberal Democrat voters. Proof, if any were 
needed, of the danger created by the last 
election, which turfed so many Lib Dem MPs 
out of parliament and out on to the streets. 

Shortly after the Charlie Hehdo attacks, 
the Today programme asked Muslim res- 
idents in High Wycombe whether they 


thought the magazine should have pub- 
lished its cartoons of the Prophet Moham- 
med. Some said no. Others questioned the 
morality of printing such pictures, given the 
potential for offence. I live in the town and 
I know plenty of people who hold the latter 
view, but the Today programme would never 
have approached them, because they weren’t 
Muslim. Even if Muslims and non-Muslims 
have similar views on the limits of freedom 
of speech, it’s apparently worth checking with 
only one group. 

Not so very long ago, Muslims were 
being left alone and Catholics were being 
asked whether they had sympathy with IRA 
attacks. Even in day-to-day politics, those 
with religious convictions are always interro- 
gated about whether their faith clouds their 
judgment, while those with secular stances 
whose judgment may prove equally unsound 
are left alone. Tim Farron had to endure a 
painful session on the radio about how his 
praying to God affects how he votes. Yet 
broadcasters never delved into what led his 
atheist predecessor Nick Clegg to back cer- 
tain policies. 

We all have a world view — whether it 
is religious, relativist or unclassifiable. And 
though everyone’s world view is a funny jum- 
ble of assumptions and personal experiences, 
only a few groups are singled out for scrutiny. 
Are you an anti-abortion atheist? Or some- 
one who voted Labour all their life simply 
because their parents did? Is one person’s 
world view automatically exempt from scru- 
tiny, while another’s should always be viewed 
with suspicion, just because part of it involves 
going to a mosque? 

Britain clearly does have a problem with 
homegrown extremism, and it’s important to 
gauge the extent of that problem. But any 
poll which puts questions to Muslims is use- 
ful only if it is set alongside a comparison poll 
which puts the same questions to non-Mus- 
lims. If you torture the data for long enough, 
you can show anything. Any poll of any group 
in Britain will always find a small minori- 
ty supporting the bizarre or the deplorable 
— that doesn’t make the whole group gul- 
lible, or crazy. And it certainly doesn’t mean 
that the average British Muslim harbours 
any sympathy for the Islamic State. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
True dedication 



Clementine, who won the 2015 
Mercury Music Prize for his debut 
album At Least For Now, received his 
cheque for £20,000 and the trophy and, 
breaking down in tears, ‘dedicated his 
award to the victims of the Paris terror 
attacks’. One may be given leave to 
doubt it. 

In the ancient world, people of all 
backgrounds made dedications, from 
soldiers thanking gods for their escape 
from a nasty situation in battle to those 
who had had a threatening dream or 
wished to demonstrate their piety. 

Often people made ‘votive’ offerings 
(votum, ‘vow’), i.e. after vowing to the 
god that if they e.g. escaped a storm, 
they would make a dedication. Such 
dedications could take the form of 
anything from monuments like a 
temple or statue to cakes, garments, 
plaques, weapons, tools (from retired 
craftsmen) and figurines. 

On the Acropolis in Athens there 
are dedications from aristocrats, 
manual workers and women 
(washerwomen and bakers). Children 
dedicated toys or locks of hair to the 
god as they reached puberty. Tithes 
of booty or percentages of sales from 
prisoners were regularly offered up 
after battle. The Greek potter Nearchos 
(c. 500 BC) commissioned from the 
famous sculptor Antenor a statue of 
a young girl, inscribed ‘Nearchos the 
potter dedicated the first fruits of his 
products to Athena. Antenor, son 
of Eumares, made the statue.’ The 
stonemason Archedemos dedicated 
a shrine to the god Pan on Mount 
Hymettus. The architect Julius Lacer 
put up a small temple to commemorate 
the bridge he had built in Spain. 

The point about all these dedications 
is the element of self-sacrifice: the 
dedicators hand over something 
precious to the god, but thereby 
make it sacred and so eternal. Indeed, 
victors at some games were required to 
dedicate their winnings to the deity. 

Which brings us to Mr Clementine, 
‘dedicating’ his award to the victims of 
the massacre. What has his ‘victory’ got 
to do with them? What sacrifice has he 
made? Now, if instead of his vacuous 
gesture he spent his £20,000 winnings 
on (say) a monument commemorating 
them... 

— Peter Jones 
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RODLIDDLE 


The French might as well bomb Belgium 



I am always open to spiritual guidance 
from any quarter, all the more so if that 
guidance is of practical import. So I was 
especially grateful to hear reports of a fatwa 
from the prominent Saudi Arabian cleric, 
Abdul Aziz bin Abdullah. This fatwa appar- 
ently made it clear that it was perfectly per- 
missible for me, if suffering from ‘severe hun- 
ger’, to eat my wife. Either eat all of her — or 
merely, as it helpfully elucidated, some of her 
‘body parts’. It did not say which body parts. 
In lieu of further enlightenment, I assumed 
that all of them were up for grabs. 

Anyway, many has been the time that I 
have rooted through the fridge for something 
to stave off a ravenous hunger and found 
nothing but those tiny yoghurts that women 
eat to assuage constipation. I have stamped 
around and cursed, not understanding that 
the answer to my problem was sitting a few 
yards away in the living room, watching a re- 
run of Wolf Hall. Some, perhaps including the 
renowned Quranic scholar David Cameron, 
will no doubt say that such a fatwa (which 
Abdul insisted was a fabrication) would 
exemplify a ‘perverted’ view of Islam. Per- 
haps. But might it actually be rather moderate 
in stipulating that this recourse is available 
only to men suffering ‘severe hunger’? There 
may be other Muslim clerics who would 
argue that we should eat our wives even if 
we feel only a little peckish, or have got the 
‘munchies’. The disputed fatwa, by the way, 
was said to reinforce the thesis that wives 
should be obedient to their husbands and 
that eating them was merely another way that 
‘2 become 1’, as the Spice Girls once had it. 

It may well be that when you first heard 
of the barbarous Islamist atrocities in Paris 
you thought: ‘My God. My God. How could 
they do that? At least now maybe the scales 
will fall from some eyes and we will tackle the 
problem head on.’ And then, like me, having 
thought this, you will have watched a BBC 
news programme and very quickly realised 
— nope, not a chance, business as usual. The 
same delusional rubbish, the same gerryman- 
dering of public opinion, the same absurdities. 
My anti-epiphany began with Kirsty Wark on 
Newsnight interviewing two women, one of 
whom said that the problem was France’s 
racist society and the other, a French- Alge- 
rian, who opined that it first looked like 


the attacks could have been caused by rival 
drug gangs. I stared at the screen, mouth 
agape, unable for a while to believe what I 
was hearing. A whole programme about the 
Paris attacks in which three words — Muslim, 
Islam, jihadi — were not used at any point. 
The desperation to exculpate the ideology 
was present long before the bodies had been 
carried away. Then, when it was revealed that 
some attackers had entered the country as 
refugees, the Today programme had a fair, 
balanced and unpartisan debate between 
three people who agreed that we should 
take more refugees, because getting tough is 
‘what they (the nasty terrorists) want us to 

The desperation to exculpate the 
ideology was present long before the 
bodies of Paris had been carried away 

do’. Even before the attacks the majority of 
British people wanted fewer migrants to be 
allowed in and a bit more rigour at the check- 
points — but that view was not remotely 
reflected. With the exception of a rather fine 
piece by John Sweeney on Panorama, the 
BBC’s coverage throughout was appalling in 
its cringeing, politically correct, liberal bias. 

Meanwhile, the Home Secretary was tell- 
ing us that the terrorists represent a ‘pervert- 
ed’ form of Islam. Hmm.The same perverted 
form of the religion as practised by Abdul’s 
home country, Saudi Arabia? Or in Iran, or 
Libya, or Palestine, or Somalia, or . . . the list 
of countries which kill apostates, persecute 



T’m not wasting my money watching that, 
Til download it illegally on my iPad.’ 


Christians, Jews, homosexuals and women is 
longish, you have to say. We must grasp that 
the proportion of Muslims worldwide who 
hold this ‘perverted’ view is far, far, higher 
than Mrs May or the BBC would like you to 
think. Some 27 per cent of British Muslims, 
for example, expressed sympathy with the 
Charlie Hehdo murderers. This week it was 
reported that one in five British Muslims 
sympathises with Islamic State fighters. That 
is a number which is, as John Major might put 
it, not inconsiderable. 

And the weird canards and the non- 
sequiturs. I have lost count of the number of 
times I have heard politicians express worry 
about British Muslims going to Syria and 
coming home ‘radicalised’. No. They were 
radicalised before they went. That is why they 
went there. In any case, we always let them 
back in when they arrive home after a spot 
of decapitating, instead of confiscating their 
passports and telling them to clear off. 

The point, though, is that Syria facilitates 
the delusion that these attacks are imposed 
upon us all by an isolated external agency, 
when this is not remotely the case. Bombing 
the Islamic State, which was Francois Hol- 
lande’s response, will not help. It is another 
means of evading the issue, the real crux of 
the matter. He would be better off bombing 
Belgium, where the terrorists lived, or the 
Paris suburbs — or Manningham, near Leeds, 
where a few days after the murders a man 
who had converted from Islam to Christian- 
ity was repeatedly stabbed in the street after 
years of harrassment by adherents of the 
Religion of Peace. These people are among us 
and they have been among us for a very long 
time indeed. Syria may be a magnet for them 
— in which case, let them be drawn to it! — 
but please do not kid ourselves that without 
the Islamic State these atrocities would not 
have happened. There was no Isis involve- 
ment in 9/11, or the London bombings, or the 
Charlie Hebdo attacks — or any other of the 
multifarious acts of murder and mayhem per- 
petrated by Islamists from Kenya to Nigeria 
to Mali to Israel to Spain to Denmark to oh . 
. . countless other venues. 

And the refugees, the migrants? Keep 
them out. Tighten the EU borders and keep 
them out. They wouldn’t like it here — it’s 
still a godless, infidel democracy, just about. 
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Corbyn’s defence 

The Labour leader’s line on Syria is more principled 
and more forward-looking than the Prime Minister’s 

FREDDY GRAY 


W hat strange people we Brits are. 

We spend years moaning that 
our politicians are cynical oppor- 
tunists who don’t stand for anything. Then 
along comes an opposition leader who has 
principles — and appears to stick by them 
even when it makes him unpopular — and 
he is dismissed as a joke. 

Jeremy Corbyn has been ridiculed in 
recent days for the feebleness of his foreign 
policy. It is widely agreed that his positions 
on terrorism and Isis show how unelectable 
and useless he is. At the same time, we say he 
is a grave threat to national security. 

But what has Corbyn said that is so stu- 
pid or dangerous? In the wake of the attacks 
in Paris, he declared that Britain ‘must not 
be drawn into responses that feed the cycle 
of violence and hate’. He has urged his coun- 
try not to ‘keep making the same mistakes’ 
in the Middle East, something he has been 
saying for decades. ‘Enthusiasm for inter- 
ventions has only multiplied the threats to 
us,’ he says, not unreasonably. He has said he 
will not support airstrikes in Syria unless it is 
clear that military action will help us achieve 
our strategic objective of defeating Isis. 

If you look at Corbyn’s actual words — 
rather than the Twitter feeds of the organi- 
sations he is affiliated with or the outbursts 
of his crazy fans — his response to the dif- 
ficult and frightening problem of terrorism 
has been sensible, cautious and moral. Like 
a good Christian, he thinks violence should 
be a last resort, as he showed with his reluc- 
tance to embrace a ‘shoot to kill’ policy for 
security services in Britain, and his state- 
ment that it would have been ‘far better’ for 
the serial beheader Mohammed Emwazi 
(‘Jihadi John’) to have been tried in court 
rather than taken out by drones. 

Ah, say Corbyn’s critics, but he is equivo- 
cating. As Nick Cohen and Charles Moore 
argued in the magazine last week, Corbyn 
and the radical left are not anti-violence 
but anti- West. They have to stop themselves 
from saying what they really think, which is 
that we privileged Europeans deserve to be 
terrorised, because to do so would be politi- 
cal suicide. They therefore adapt their lan- 
guage or speak in code. 

It is true that the Corbynistas’ view of the 
world is as Manichean as George W. Bush’s 
— only where Bush saw bad they see good. 


and vice-versa. It is also true, probably, that 
Corbyn and his closest allies change their 
language in public to sound less offensive 
to the majority, while still dog- whistling to 
their radical fans. But all politicians do that. 
And while Corbyn’s language may at times 

If you look at Corbyn s actual words 
on terrorism, his response has been 
sensible, cautious and moral 

be slippery, in his politics he has remained 
almost shockingly steadfast. 

How easy it would have been for him to 
have added his voice to the general whoop- 
ing at the death of Emwazi. Or to have said 
that any wannabe terrorist can expect to be 
obliterated by our security services wher- 



ever they are found. But he hasn’t. Despite 
intense pressure to echo the majority view, 
Corbyn has more or less stuck to the non- 
violent positions that he has always held. 
Even the most belligerent Tory must admit 
that takes courage, even if it is politically 
naive. 

Compare Corbyn’s foreign policy with 
David Cameron’s and the Labour leader 
begins to look downright noble. Cameron, 
remember, used to present himself as an 
alternative to war-on- terror zealots. As lead- 
er of the opposition, he used to say that lib- 
erty ‘cannot be dropped from the air by an 
unmanned drone’. As Prime Minister, how- 
ever, he has been banging away on the war 
drum, trying to persuade the public to sing 
along. 

It was Cameron who, along with Sarkozy, 
led the charge to attack Libya and remove 
Gaddafi. That intervention ended the rule 
of a nasty dictator, but it also created a 
failed state, another dangerous ‘ungoverned 
space’ through which migrants now pour 
in their millions en route to Europe. Libya 
has become both a handy training ground 
for jihadis and a springboard for them to 
launch into the West. But the Cameroons 
have never admitted to their failure. 

It becomes clearer with every crisis that 
Cameron makes up his foreign policy as he 
goes along. This week his aides have been 
pompously telling MPs to ‘be Churchill 
not Chamberlain’ in the face of the terror 
threat. Cameron hopes that the prevailing 
mood of fear and loathing about Isis will 
mean he can persuade Parliament to bomb 
Syria. Except we all know that two years 
ago, Cameron wanted to bomb Isis’s great 
enemy. President Assad, which would have 
been a tremendous boon to Islamist scum- 
bags across the region. 

You might argue that such a dramatic 
volte-face is the sign of a true leader — 
someone willing to accept when he is wrong. 
Except that Cameron and his gang have 
never admitted they were wrong. George 
Osborne maintains that Parliament’s rejec- 
tion of the move against Assad in 2013 was 
‘one of the worst decisions the House of 
Commons has ever made’. 

We all wish Isis gone, but the new plan 
to bomb Syria is as little thought-through as 
the last one. There’s no evidence that more 
air strikes (without troops on the ground) 
will bring peace to Syria and Iraq. To suc- 
ceed, objectives and a strategy are needed, 
both of which the Cameroons lack. Jeremy 
Corbyn is mocked for calling for a ‘negotiat- 
ed settlement’ with Assad and other parties 
in the conflict — how wet! — but at least he 
is trying to think about the future. 

Cameron’s Syria plan is to get himself 
worked up, throw a few more bombs at the 
baddies, and hope for the best. Yet we call 
Corbyn deluded. 


Freddy Gray is deputy editor o/The Spectator. 
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The heretic 

Meet Professor Judith Curry, the sceptical climate 
scientist rarely quoted in Britain’s media 

DAVID ROSE 


I t is safe to predict that when 20,000 
world leaders, officials, green activists 
and hangers-on convene in Paris next 
week for the 21st United Nations climate 
conference, one person you will not see 
much quoted is Professor Judith Curry. This 
is a pity. Her record of peer-reviewed pub- 
lication in the best climate-science journals 
is second to none, and in America she has 
become a public intellectual. But on this side 
of the Atlantic, apparently, she is too ‘chal- 
lenging’. What is troubling about her pariah 
status is that her trenchant critique of the 
supposed consensus on global warming is 
not derived from warped ideology, let alone 
funding by fossil-fuel firms, but from solid 
data and analysis. 

Some consider her a heretic. According 
to Professor Michael Mann of Pennsylva- 
nia State University, a vociferous advocate 
of extreme measures to prevent a climatic 
Armageddon, she is ‘anti-science’. Curry 
isn’t fazed by the slur. 

‘It’s unfortunate, but he calls anyone who 
doesn’t agree with him a denier,’ she tells me. 
‘Inside the climate community there are a 
lot of people who don’t like what I’m doing. 
On the other hand, there is also a large, 
silent group who do like it. But the debate 
has become hard — especially in the US, 
because it’s become so polarised.’ Warming 
alarmists are fond of proclaiming how 97 
per cent of scientists agree that the world 
is getting hotter, and human beings are to 
blame. They like to reduce the uncertainties 
of climate science and climate projections 
to Manichean simplicity. They have man- 
aged to eliminate doubt from what should 
be a nuanced debate about what to do. 

Professor Curry, based at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology in Atlanta, does not 
dispute for a moment that human-generated 
carbon dioxide warms the planet. But, she 
says, the evidence suggests this may be hap- 
pening more slowly than the alarmists fear. 

In the run-up to the Paris conference, 
said Curry, much ink has been spilled over 
whether the individual emissions pledg- 
es made so far by more than 150 countries 
— their ‘intentional nationally determined 
contributions’, to borrow the jargon — will 
be enough to stop the planet from crossing 
the ‘dangerous’ threshold of becoming 2°C 
hotter than in pre-industrial times. Much 


of the conference will consist of attempts 
to make these targets legally binding. This 
debate will be conducted on the basis that 
there is a known, mechanistic relationship 
between the concentration of carbon diox- 
ide in the atmosphere and how world aver- 
age temperatures will rise. 

Unfortunately, as Curry has shown, 
there isn’t. Any such projection is meaning- 
less, unless it accounts for natural variabili- 
ty and gives a value for ‘climate sensitivity’ 
— i.e., how much hotter the world will get if 



the level of CO 2 doubles. Until 2007, the UN 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC) gave a ‘best estimate’ of 3°C. But in 
its latest, 2013 report, the IPCC abandoned 
this, because the uncertainties are so great. 
Its ‘likely’ range is now vast — 1.5°C to 4.5°C. 

This isn’t all. According to Curry, the 
claims being made by policymakers suggest 
they are still making new policy from the old, 
now discarded assumptions. Recent research 
suggests the climate sensitivity is significant- 
ly less than 3°C. ‘There’s growing evidence 
that climate sensitivity is at the lower end 
of the spectrum, yet this has been totally 
ignored in the policy debate,’ Curry told me. 
‘Even if the sensitivity is 2.5°C, not 3°C, that 
makes a substantial difference as to how fast 


we might get to a world that’s 2°C warmer. A 
sensitivity of 2.5°C makes it much less likely 
we will see 2°C warming during the 21st cen- 
tury. There are so many uncertainties, but the 
policy people say the target is fixed. And if 
you question this, you will be slagged off as 
a denier.’ 

Curry added that her own work, con- 
ducted with the British independent scien- 
tist Nic Lewis, suggests that the sensitivity 
value may still lower, in which case the date 
when the world would be 2°C warmer would 
be even further into the future. On the other 
hand, the inherent uncertainties of climate 
projection mean that values of 4°C cannot 
be ruled out — but if that turns out to be the 
case, then the measures discussed at Paris 
and all the previous 20 UN climate con- 
ferences would be futile. In any event, ‘the 
economists and policymakers seem unaware 
of the large uncertainties in climate sensitiv- 
ity’, despite its enormous implications. 

Meanwhile, the obsessive focus on CO 2 
as the driver of climate change means other 
research on natural climate variability is 
being neglected. For example, solar experts 
believe we could be heading towards a 
‘grand solar minimum’ — a reduction in 
solar output (and, ergo, a period of global 
cooling) similar to that which once saw ice 
fairs on the Thames. ‘The work to establish 
the solar-climate connection is lagging.’ 

Curry’s independence has cost her dear. 
She began to be reviled after the 2009 
‘Climategate’ scandal, when leaked emails 
revealed that some scientists were fighting 
to suppress sceptical views. ‘I started saying 
that scientists should be more accountable, 
and I began to engage with sceptic blog- 
gers. I thought that would calm the waters. 
Instead I was tossed out of the tribe.There’s 
no way I would have done this if I hadn’t 
been a tenured professor, fairly near the 
end of my career. If I were seeking a new 
job in the US academy. I’d be pretty much 
unemployable. I can still publish in the 
peer-reviewed journals. But there’s no way 
I could get a government research grant to 
do the research I want to do. Since then. I’ve 
stopped judging my career by these metrics. 
I’m doing what I do to stand up for science 
and to do the right thing.’ 

She remains optimistic that science will 
recover its equilibrium, and that the quasi- 
McCarthyite tide will recede: ‘I think that by 
2030, temperatures will not have increased 
all that much. Maybe then there will be the 
funding to do the kind of research on natural 
variability that we need, to get the climate 
community motivated to look at things like 
the solar-climate connection.’ She even 
hopes that rational argument will find a 
place in the UN: ‘Maybe, too, there will be a 
closer interaction between the scientists, the 
economists and policymakers. Wouldn’t that 
be great?’ 


David Rose writes for the Mail on Sunday. 
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BAROMETER 


Black Friday blues 

Should we make peace with this imported festival of consumerism? 

TANYA GOLD 


Amen corner 


Digital Cinema Media, a company which 
distributes adverts to cinemas, refused to 
allow an advert which involves the 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer by, among 
others, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Some other battles over the prayer: 

— Campaigners want Alberta to follow 
other Canadian states, where recitation of 
the Lord’s Prayer in state schools is 
already banned. In the latest battle the 
Pembina Hills School Division voted by 30 
to three to let the prayer still be recited. 

— Last year cheerleaders at a high school 
football game in Oneida, Tennessee, 
were accused of violating the US First 
Amendment, which forbids the state from 
promoting one form of religious worship. 
The cheerleaders argued that theirs was a 
voluntary prayer and thus nothing to do 
with the government. 

Just a little more gas 


The Paris climate change summit will try 
to strike a deal for reducing carbon 
emissions. How has the world got on with 
reducing dependence on fossil fuels since 
the theory of man-made climate change 
first became widely known? 

1973 SHARE OF GLOBAL ENERGY USE 2012 
46%..... Oil „.31% 


25% 

Toal 

29% 

16% 

Natural gas 

21% 
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Biofuels/waste 

10% 

1.8% 

Hydro 

.... 2.4% 

0.9% 

Nuclear 

4.8% 

Source: International Energy Agency 



Home discomfort 


How is the government getting on with 

encouraging home-ownership? 


2005 

HOME-OWNERSHIP RATE 

2014 
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73% 
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UK 

™„65% 

68% ... 

Sweden 
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Netherlands 
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France 
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Unhappy few 


One of only four remaining northern white 
rhinoceroses has died in a Californian zoo. 
Some contenders for the honour of rarest 
animal left on Earth: 

Florida panther, approx. 160 left 
Northern hairy nosed-wombat: 

approx. 115 left in Queensland 
Bamboo lemur. 

approx. 100 left in Madagascar 
Hainan gibbon: approx. 25 left in China 
Amur leopard: 20 left in Primorye, Russia 
Yangtze giant soft-shell turtle: 

4 left in China at last count 


T he veneer of civilisation is easi- 
ly cracked, as anyone who has fol- 
lowed Donald Trump’s Twitter feed 
will know. This Friday, the day after Thanks- 
giving, the point of which is no longer clear, 
there will be riots in shops across the globe, 
as people fight over discounted products 
they do not need or even want. The returns 
rate for goods bought on Black Friday is 
very high, which does not surprise me. This 
kind of shopping is a very pure narcotic, and 
it ebbs fast and wild. 

Black Friday, Cyber Monday, Boxing 
Day — capitalism has its own liturgical cal- 
endar now. Festivals are essential to humans; 
and as the sky shrinks and the advertising 
hoardings get larger and more grotesque, 
where can we turn but to Asda? 

Actually, not Asda. There was so much 
violence in Asda last year — includ- 
ing a ‘stampede’ in Belfast, a city I always 
thought could look after itself — that they 
have ceased Black Friday operations due to 
‘shopper fatigue’. The ‘stampede’, hopefully, 
will return next year. 

Here I pause and wonder: is it possible 
that the Asda ‘non-Black Friday’ or ‘anti- 
Black Friday’ is an advertising campaign in 
its own right? Always differentiate yourself 
from your rivals! As in — ‘Asda: for a non- 
violent shopping experience’. Or ‘Asda: no 
one will break your nose at the till’. 

Black Friday is not really consumer-driv- 
en, although if you ask someone if they want 
cheaper products they will usually say yes. 
But not me; not when the product is human. 
I do not want a discounted Black Friday 
cleaner, although I was offered one by email, 
and neither should you. If you consider it, 
slap yourself, or go to Tesco on Black Friday, 
where someone else will do it for you. 

It is above all free advertising — as ‘Gris- 
ly and Disgusting Death in Disney World’ 
is still free advertising for Disney World 
(you’re welcome) — and for newspapers, 
awash with ‘churnalism’, it is free content; 
although, to be just, the January and July 
sales never came with a riot. Newspapers, 
ever in denial about their own malice, warn 
of carnage while providing countdown 
clocks to the carnage. I love a countdown 
clock, but not to a stranger’s death. There 
is a website called blackfridaydeathcount. 


com detailing shootings, stampedes and car 
crashes. 

Are people angrier now? More covet- 
ous? Or, with relative peace in the West, is 
there nothing better to fight over than TVs, 
trainers and, I hope, because I love irony, 
Christmas decorations? I think the brand- 
ing of capitalism, so sagely and cynically, as 
‘freedom’ is essential when analysing Black 
Friday. You are not ‘box-wrestling’ your fel- 
low for a TV because you are a cretin. It is in 
the cause of freedom. I also think it is impor- 
tant that the greatest public disorder of the 
Cameron age occurred in the alleys of Foot 
Locker. Bread riots. Shoe riots. It is arguably 
progress. 

It is also a new genre of entertainment, 
which lingers somewhere between shop- 

Black Friday y CyberMondayy 
Boxing Day - capitalism has 
its own liturgical calendar now 

ping, fighting and watching TV. You can par- 
ticipate in Black Friday; or you can watch it 
online as spectator sport called ‘Head Injury 
in Electricals’, or ‘That Bra is Mine’. 

It is impossible to watch the footage of 
Black Friday 2014 without thinking of The 
Hunger Games, or even Gladiator: ‘My 
name is Maximus Decimus Meridius and 
I want a Bosch washing machine. Not a 
Hotpoint. Eat my fists.’ There were ‘distur- 
bances’ in seven separate Tescos last year. A 
woman broke her wrist. Another was hit by 
a falling television. 

The police were appalled and tweeted, 
drolly, with hashtags — which missed 
the point, as hashtags are advertising — 
in between breaking up fights: ‘Even on 
#BlackFriday shoving people to the floor so 
you can get £20 off a coffee maker is still an 
assault.’ 

Civilisation, I suspect, will endure. The 
day after Black Friday, one hundred book- 
shops will participate in Civilised Saturday 
and will offer cake, prosecco, and singing. 
You could call Civilised Saturday a light in 
the darkness of a late-capitalist night; or you 
could call it another feast day in the calen- 
dar of consumption, but more middle-class, 
and therefore nothing to mock. You are the 
consumer. You choose. 
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A beef with Beefy 

Sir Ian Botham was my childhood hero. 

It saddens me to realise that he’s a fool 


MARK MASON 



I n 1981, when I was ten and Ian Botham 
was 26, 1 thought he was God. Now, the 
week after Botham turned 60, the 44-year- 
old me thinks he’s an arse. And that makes 
me sad. 

The world is a simple place when you’re 
ten. There are heroes and villains, victories 
and defeats. The very best victories are the 
ones that were nearly defeats. Headingley 
1981, for example. No need for the details 
— you know them already, not just from the 
match itself but from the hundreds of doc- 
umentaries made about it since. I still lap 
them all up like an addict, silently mouthing 
along as Richie Benaud describes Botham’s 
six going ‘into the confectionery stall and out 
again’. But these days I can’t help feeling that 
the innings — the whole incredible series — 
was simultaneously the best and the worst 
thing ever to happen to Botham. Because 
it made him a superstar, almost a myth. The 
only trouble with that is: how do you stop 
yourself believing your own myth? 

Things weren’t just simple for me in the 
1980s, they were simple for Botham too. 
David Gower talks of the team meetings he 
would conduct as England captain, trying to 
determine who would field where for which 
opposing batsman, which bowler’s weak- 


nesses they could exploit and how... only 
for a visibly bored Botham to pipe up: ‘Can’t 
we just go out and beat them?’ Fine, Ian — 
or rather fine for you. You’re a genius, it all 
came easily to you. But couldn’t you have 
tried, for once, to put yourself in someone 
else’s position? That of the rest of the team, 
who needed to work at it? 

It was the same with your legendary 
‘socialising’. The England management 
probably didn’t mind you finishing your last 
beer just as Graham Gooch started his early- 
morning jog — they knew your vocabulary 
omitted the word ‘hangover’, so you could 
still stroll out a few hours later and launch 

FROM THE ARCHIVE 
Capitalism for all 

From 'Public loans and private savings’, 

The Spectator, 27 November 1915: 

In the nature of things there is no reason 
for the permanent maintenance of the 
existing gulf between capitalists and 
wage-earners. Every wage-earner ought 
to be to some extent himself a capitalist, 
and every capitalist certainly ought to be 
in one way or another a worker. 


Imran Khan into the Mound Stand. What 
they did mind was you taking half your team- 
mates to the bar with you, rendering them 
incapable of telling one end of a bat from the 
other, never mind knowing what to do with it. 

But the real problem lies in Botham’s 
bowling exploits — or rather the way he has 
reacted to them. He took 383 Test wickets for 
England, which until this year put him at the 
top of the all-time list. When James Ander- 
son finally overtook him. Sir Ian offered his 
congratulations (tempered with an inquiry as 
to how many Test runs Anderson could mus- 
ter against his 5,200). For every other person 
on the planet, though, Botham still employs 
his usual method of settling arguments: ask- 
ing his opponent how many Test wickets they 
took. Don’t think he restricts it to cricketing 
arguments, either. The commentator Simon 
Hughes once saw Botham ask a waiter if the 
restaurant had any ‘doe-lay-chetti’. ‘Actual- 
ly, it’s “doll-chay-lattay”, Ian,’ said Hughes. 
Botham persisted with his version, Hughes 
politely repeated his correction, and so on 

For Ian Botham at 60, life 
is still simple, as black-onwhite 
as when he was a child 

until the inevitable sentence appeared: ‘How 
many Test wickets did you take for England?’ 

The answer in this case was none: Hughes, 
although an excellent county player, never 
appeared for his country. But he contends 

— and for what it’s worth I agree with him 

— that this makes him a better commentator 
than Botham. If a player is struggling, Hughes 
can understand what he is going through, 
offer reasoned analysis. Beefy’s pronounce- 
ment will either be ‘he’s brilliant, what a star’ 
or ‘not good enough, get someone else on’ — 
there’s nothing in between. 

He applies the same binary vision to 
everything. A golf journalist once wondered 
whether Ian Woosnam’s good start to a tour- 
nament could continue into the final round. 
It did. Botham, who was on the course to sup- 
port his mate Woosnam, publicly rubbished 
the journo, mocking him along the lines of 
‘What does he know about golf?’ In Both- 
am’s world you can’t ask questions of peo- 
ple — you’re either for them or against them. 

That’s the problem in a nutshell: for Ian 
Botham at 60, life is still simple, as black-or- 
white as when he was a child. For most of us, 
age brings an awareness that the interesting 
bits of life are those in the middle, the greying 
shades that merge and change, testing us and 
refining us along the way. If you reach your 
seventh decade and still answer everything 
‘yes’ or ‘no’, haven’t you missed the point? 

So this isn’t a hatchet job, a crude denun- 
ciation of Botham as talentless or bad: that 
would be to commit the error I’m complain- 
ing about. No, it’s just a regretful j’ accuse, a 
downhearted acknowledgement that where 
once I saw a hero, now I see a fool. 
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MATTHEW PARRIS 


Why should the Paris atrocity be more 
theologically troubling than any other? 


T he Archbishop of Canterbury, we 
heard during the BBC’s Songs of 
Praise broadcast last Sunday, ‘doubted 
God’ after the Paris attacks. On a walk on 
Saturday (he told listeners) he said to God, 
‘Where are you in all this?’ 

As we are in confessional mood, here’s 
an anxiety of my own. The Paris atrocity has 
not occasioned me any new doubts, but Jus- 
tin Welby’s remarks have caused me to doubt 
Archbishop Welby. Speaking on behalf of 
God, I have to ask the Archbishop: ‘Justin, 
where are you in all this?’ 

I’m not a believer, but I try to understand 
what believers believe. Christian theology has 
a long and distinguished intellectual history; 
faith’s most difficult conundrums have all 
been raised and answers (acceptable or oth- 
erwise) have been offered to all the obvious 
questions. 

Foremost among these is the mystery of 
evil. Like (I guess) any child, I was struck 
early by the spiritual puzzle that anyone 
following the Christian faith must grapple 
with: the problem of human cruelty, misery, 
and pain. If God is all-knowing and all-pow- 
erful, why does He let bad things happen? 

Zoroastrians, Cathars and (from their 
language) some Muslims have had their own 
answer known as dualism: a universe domi- 
nated by two great powers, God and Satan, 
locked in perpetual battle. We are enjoined 
to enlist on the side of God, but the for- 
tunes of war will ebb and flow, and both sides 
suffer victories and defeats. Nothing in dual- 
ist teaching claims that terrible things will not 
happen — to us, to those we love, or to the 
world. But we know which side we’re on, and 
we will be rewarded in the afterlife for put- 
ting on the whole armour of God. 

Archbishop Welby would find no theolog- 
ical problem about the Paris atrocities if he 
were a dualist. A horrifying setback for light 
can only strengthen a dualist’s determination 
to fight harder against darkness. Celestial as 
well as civil powers can invoke the spirit of 
the Blitz, and in recent days many Christians 
will have responded to terrorist horrors with 
an invigorated, not diminished, faith. And it 
will at once be apparent to you that these 




Christians’ belief embraces a strong strain of 
dualism: ‘Onward Christian soldiers/March- 
ing as to war’ and all that. 

There is some authority for this in the 
Gospels, depending on how you choose to 
read them. But authoritative Christian teach- 
ing has tended to reject as a heresy the dualis- 
tic (or Manichean) conception. The preferred 
view is that God is omnipotent, that even 
Satan is ultimately beneath His command, 
but that He moves in mysterious ways and 
it may not be given to us to understand why 
— as it were — He lets Satan survive and evil 
prosper. 

I can only conclude that (as Dr Welby 
has sometimes hinted) his belief in the 
very existence of a deity can falter 

Some theologians, however, have essayed 
a possible reason for the existence in God’s 
universe of evil, cruelty and pain. It is that 
God has given us free will and wants us to 
choose. We must encounter things that test 
us but we have His commandments and He 
will not force our hand. We must embrace 
Him willingly. According to this view, good 
can only truly exist if there is evil too, and 
we can choose good. When Adam and Eve 
were expelled from the Garden of Eden they 
were given the knowledge of good and evil, 
and (some who hold this view deduce) that is 
why even the serpent and the apple were part 
of God’s plan. Loving parents do sometimes 
stand back while their children learn about 
error or calamity the hard way. 

If the Archbishop subscribed to this view 
then, though the Paris massacre might have 



shocked us by the sheer scale of the wicked- 
ness God has ‘allowed’ in His universe and 
the pain He has permitted innocent peo- 
ple to suffer. Archbishop Welby, after winc- 
ing, should have been able to reconcile the 
awful news with both his faith, and the ulti- 
mate benevolence of his deity. The Catholic 
explanation for a catastrophic earthquake in 
Lisbon — that all was ‘all for the best in this 
best possible of worlds’ — though mocked 
cheaply by Voltaire, is actually profound and 
should be enough for anyone sure that God’s 
in his Heaven and this must be the best pos- 
sible of all worlds. 

But the Archbishop struggles. Why? I can 
only conclude that (as he has sometimes hint- 
ed) his belief in the very existence of a deity 
can falter. After all, if one starts from an abso- 
lute faith that there is a benevolent God, one 
must simply find ways to explain or discount 
apparently awkward evidence — of which 
the problem of pain is an obvious example. 
If, on the other hand, one is unsure about the 
existence of God, one does not seek to dis- 
count troubling evidence against the theory, 
but approaches it with an open mind. 

I suspect that describes Archbishop 
Welby. If so, we should not reproach him for 
responding to an act of great wickedness as 
he did — though we might enquire whether 
it was really a good idea to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury. But what I must reproach him 
for is this: Paris is now, close to home, and 
once Welby’s own home, but why should that 
make the atrocity any more philosophically 
troubling than a Lisbon earthquake centuries 
ago? I feel a righteous anger against people 
who renounce their faith because their aunt 
died of cancer. Other people’s aunts die of 
cancer all the time. ‘Why us? Why me? Why 
now?’ should carry no more force than ‘Why 
others? Why then?’ 

The Archbishop’s response was doubtless 
human, but theologically shallow. Jesus, in 
His agony (‘My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?) doubted Himself, not God. 
Straining his ears on last Saturday’s walk, the 
Archbishop might have heard a rumble from 
the sky: ‘My Canterbury, my Canterbury, why 
has thou forsaken me? 
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HUGO RIFKIND 


The rest of the world still cares about climate 



T he Prince of Wales is right, and I 
appreciate that this isn’t something 
people say very often. Now and 
again, certainly. Prince Charles does turn out 
to be right about things, such as the need for 
interfaith dialogue or the horrors of some 
modern architecture, but the manner in 
which he tends to be right about them does 
rather have the feel of happy coincidence. 
In the future, as Warhol didn’t quite say, we 
will all be right for 15 minutes. Unless it’s 
about homeopathy. 

This week, you see, the Prince told Sky 
News that the war in Syria may be linked to 
climate change. Not, please note, that it was 
caused by climate change, let alone man- 
made climate change. His view is very much 
not that, if more of us drove electric cars, 
Raqqa would be at peace. Rather, he argues 
that a contributory factor in Syria’s instabil- 
ity was a long-running drought between 2006 
and 2011, which prompted a massive influx 
of farming folk into the cities. 

This is a theory which has been floating 
around for a few years now, based on a study 
conducted by the University of California 
in Santa Barbara. Normally, to be honest, 
it floats around quite annoyingly, generally 
cited by people (such as Charlotte Church, 
on Question Time last month) who give the 
impression of having already decided that cli- 
mate change is the world’s greatest evil, and 
are prepared to overlook tyranny, jihadism, 
barrel bombs and the entire Arab Spring if 
it allows them to feel superior to anybody 
who doesn’t drive a Prius. Yet the frequent 
overstating of HRH’s case doesn’t entail him 
being wrong. In reality, the effects of climate 
change are not neat. They are not linear. 
They represent an added complication in an 
already complicated world. 

Pretty much everybody, of course, is 
bored with climate change by now. Next 
week, global leaders will meet in Paris for 
COP21, the 21st United Nations climate 
change conference, and the overall vibe is 
one of weary angels dancing on a pinhead. 
Particularly with everything else that has 
been happening in Paris lately, it feels mean- 
dering, lofty and somewhat airy-fairy. Possi- 
bly this sensation will be stronger in Britain 
than almost anywhere else, even France. For, 


as a political motivation for anything, cli- 
mate change is dead in the water over here. 
Conservatives don’t even pretend to care 
about it any more. Jeremy Corbyn wants 
to reopen coal mines. The SNP, which used 
to make a lot of noise about wave power 
being Scotland’s glorious, world-leading 
patriotic future, has recently been looking 
the other way and whistling, as that fledg- 
ling domestic industry has largely collapsed. 

How much impact rising CO2 has 
on temperature, we may never know. 
Certainty is an armchair luxury 

Even the Green party needs to wang on 
about Palestine for anybody to pay atten- 
tion. Nobody cares about this stuff now. 

At least, not over here. Yet, amid this 
indifference, the bigger picture is that Brit- 
ain is actually starting to feel a little pro- 
vincial. Germany’s big push for renewables 
(which was admittedly predicated on an 
hysterical and frankly stupid post-Fukushi- 
ma fear of nuclear) is surging ahead, in pre- 
cisely the manner that Scotland’s could be if 
anybody still gave a damn. Barack Obama 
treats climate considerations as a priori- 
ty, and has taken the radical step of roping 
American industry into the deal he wants to 
strike in Paris beforehand, rather than fol- 
lowing the past practice of striking one, and 



‘Good work, Collins! The bollocking I gave you 
yesterday has had 10,000 hits on YouTube! 


then trying to sell it at home. China now 
worries enormously about CO 2 emissions, 
and doesn’t just pretend to in order to stop 
Europe shouting so much. With far less fan- 
fare, Morocco is opening a vast solar plant 
next month in its otherwise useless desert, 
and aims to get 42 per cent of its energy 
from renewables (far more than us) by 2020. 
In the Philippines, meanwhile, coal use is set 
to surge, but the country is on the edge of a 
political crisis as a result. 

None of this is about hippies waving ban- 
ners. Not that you’d know it over here, but the 
global debate on climate change has moved 
on from whether past increases were man- 
kind’s fault or not. They happened; frankly 
who cares? Rather, in an overcrowded world, 
governments are thinking about the future. 
Bluntly, the more vulnerable you are to 
change, the less likely you are to want to risk 
it. We will probably never know how much of 
a direct impact rising CO 2 has on tempera- 
ture, just as we may never know how much 
drought contributed to the Syrian civil war. 
Certainty is an armchair luxury, whether it be 
of impending apocalypse or impending noth- 
ing at all. You weigh up the likelihood and 
you act accordingly, as much as you can. 

My fervent hope is that the upshot of this, 
in Paris, will be a dearth of drivel. Less table- 
thumping, less brinksmanship, fewer pious 
declarations of Tt’s now or never, or else 
we need to move to the moon’. Fewer sad, 
traditionally dressed chieftains from atolls 
you have never heard of being patronised 
at supposedly non-hierarchical roundtable 
discussion forums of regional interested par- 
ties, which achieve nothing, and aren’t even 
meant to. A complete absence of workshops 
about the virtues of life in a yurt. 

Rather, a lot of sober talk about solar and 
wind and wave, and a focus on how you keep 
the lights on without sea levels — if only 
potentially — rising, and a complex world — 
if only potentially — getting more complex 
still. And sure, the usual suspects on both 
sides will shriek that it all goes far too far, or 
not far enough, but prepare to ignore them, 
if you don’t already. Maybe this stuff is finally 
about to get practical. About bloody time. 


Hugo Rifkind is a writer for the Times. 
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LETTERS 


Forgiveness in the Quran 

Sir: Canon Andrew White (‘God’s man in 
Baghdad’, 21 November) said he could not 
find any forgiveness in the Quran, and asks 
to be informed if anyone finds any mention 
of it. I would be delighted to assist. 

Any reader of the Quran would note 
that 113 of its 114 chapters begin with a 
pronouncement of God’s limitless mercy 
and beneficence. In fact ‘forgiveness’ and 
‘mercy’ are mentioned roughly 100 and 200 
times respectively. An entire chapter of the 
Quran is devoted to the quality of mercy 
(Surah Rahman). 

The living embodiment of such values 
was the Prophet Muhammad. Did he not 
demonstrate the pinnacle of clemency 
when he forgave Wahshi, the criminal who 
murdered and mutilated his uncle Hamza? 
At that time, the following Quranic verse 
was revealed: ‘O My Devotees, who have 
committed excesses against their own 
selves, do not despair of the mercy of Allah. 
Surely, Allah forgives all sins. Indeed He is 
the most Forgiving, the Merciful’ (Quran 
39:54). We then learn ‘And the recompense 
of evil is punishment like it, but whoever 
forgives and amends, he shall have his 
reward from Allah; surely He does not love 
the unjust’ (42.40). 

Make no mistake: the Paris murderers 
who claimed to be Prophet Muhammad’s 
followers were defying the values he lived 
by, and acted in contempt of the book he 
brought. I can assure Canon White that we 
Muslims revere Jesus, worship the same 
almighty God — and yes, we also forgive. 
Mohamedali Gokal 
Harrow, Middlesex 

Very PC at Wadham 

Sir: I’m not surprised James Delingpole’s 
Aids joke (‘How to lose a debate at the 
Oxford Union’, 21 November) went 
down like a lead balloon. All the same, 

Fm saddened to read that political 
correctness has taken over Wadham — 
but not particularly surprised. When I was 
there in the mid-1970s, the junior common 
room was dominated by vociferous 
lefties, who renamed the JCR Quad the 
‘Ho Chi Minh Quad’, and reallocated the 
lovingly tended turf from ‘elitist’ croquet 
to proletarian football. 

Roger White 
London SW12 

Caddish behaviour 

Sir: Well done to Tazi Hussain for his 
defence of Napier and Havelock (Letters, 
21 November). Might I add that Ken 
Livingstone is also wrong, since Napier and 


Havelock are very well known to legions 
of Flashman fans. It was my history-mad 
son who pointed it out to me in Trafalgar 
Square last summer. The statue that we 
were standing beside was one and the same 
with ‘Gravedigger’ Havelock, so memorably 
portrayed by George MacDonald Fraser. 
John-Paul Marney 
Glasgow 

Tintin is for everyone 

Sir: William Cook is right to be wary of 
comparing Herge’s Tintin adventures 
(Books, 21 November) to Van Gogh, as 
some European enthusiasts do. Simply 
judged on their terms as graphic novels, 
titles like Tintin in Tibet or The Castafiore 
Emerald remain strong candidates for the 
finest comic books ever created. But Cook’s 
boyish enthusiasm for the intrepid young 
journalist displays a couple of blind spots. 
Firstly, to say Herge’s work is ‘not unsettling 
in the slightest’ seems to ignore the many 
surreal fantasies and nightmares that plague 
the major characters (including Snowy 
the dog) or the supremely unnerving Inca 
revenge cult enacted by ‘The Seven Crystal 
Balls’ against western cultural imperialism. 
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Secondly, do ‘children understand him 
best’? Though Tintin started as a Boy Scout 
surrogate for the author, as the books 
became increasingly sophisticated, Herge’s 
identification shifted to the irascible, 
whisky-sodden Captain Haddock instead. 
Tintin’s loyal companion has to fight off 
multiple intrusions to his domestic peace 
at Marlinspike Hall, including unsolicited 
phone calls, insurance salesmen, uninvited 
guests and the media. For children, he’s 
hilarious; for adult fans, he’s also one of us. 
William Reiss 
London SW19 

Listening device 

Sir: Reading Andrew Wilson’s letter about 
the enterprising Nigerian pupil (Letters, 

21 November) reminded me of our younger 
son’s entrepreneurial exploits at boarding 
school. I travelled extensively on business 
at the time and some airlines dished out 
good Sony headsets in first- and business- 
class cabins, which one was encouraged to 
take home as in those days the plugs were 
compatible with portable radios and the 
like. Transistor radios were verboten at 
the school so our lad started asking me to 
collect as many headsets as I could and pass 
them over to him. Having procured him a 
couple of dozen, I asked him why he needed 
so many. His elder brother expressed 
dismay at my ignorance, explaining to me 
that his sibling was initially selling and later 
renting out the headphones to fellow pupils 
who had lost their own, which enabled 
them to surreptitiously listen to their radios 
at various times of the day and night. This 
enlightened practice doubtless reduced 
the incidence of ‘extras’ being added to the 
termly bills. 

Anthony J. Burnet 
East Saltoun, East Lothian 

Prehistoric hallucination 

Sir: Psilocybin mushrooms don’t always 
produce the sort of mystical experience 
described by Jeremy Clarke (Low life, 

31 October). As a student at Keele, I once 
hitched a lift from a character who had been 
picking magic mushrooms on the sports 
field. He confessed that it probably wasn’t a 
good idea, as the last time he’d eaten some 
the police had found him hiding naked 
in bushes on a busy roundabout — he’d 
imagined himself a caveman pursued by a 
herd of angry mammoths. 

David Taylor 
Swimbridge, Devon 


WRITE TO US 

The Spectator, 22 Old Queen Street, London 
SWl H 9HP; letters@spectator. co. uk 
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ANY OTHER BUSINESS I MARTIN VANDER WEYER 


Never too late to investigate HBOS: 
how else will future bankers learn? 


^ I 1 veryone remembers the names of 
pH Applegarth of Northern Rock and 
1 ^ Goodwin of RBS, but history may 
judge the HBOS men to have been the 
worst of the lot,’ I wrote four years ago. 
Judgment has arrived at last in a Bank of 
England report on the 2008 HBOS collapse 
— plus a second report, by Andrew Green 
QC, on the adequacy of investigations by the 
now-defunct Financial Services Authority. 

The Bank does not go as far as I did with 
‘worst of the lot’. But there’s a hint that way 
in deputy governor Andrew Bailey’s fore- 
word, which calls this ‘a story of the failure of 
a bank that did not undertake complicated 
activity or so-called racy investment bank- 
ing: HBOS was at root a simple bank...’ 
By that he means a bank built, both in the 
former Halifax building society and in the 
Bank of Scotland, on age-old principles of 
prudent lending against bricks and mortar. 

HBOS didn’t go bust doing new things, 
but doing old things recklessly. The Bank’s 
report says executives embarked on ‘rapid 
and uncontrolled growth’ based on ‘over- 
exposure to highly cyclical commercial real 
estate at the peak of the economic cycle 
[and] lower-quality lending’. HBOS’s board, 
chaired by grand non-banker Lord Steven- 
son, failed to challenge this crazy course, 
which was also insufficiently tested by the 
FSA — whose decision afterwards to pur- 
sue action against only one executive (cor- 
porate lending chief Peter Cummings, who 
was fined £500,000 for ‘misconduct’) was, 
says Green, ‘materially flawed’. 

There’s a whiff of Chilcot here, in the 
sense that the time taken to publish these 
reports has been extended by ‘Maxwellisa- 
tion’ — allowing those mentioned to com- 
ment on drafts — and it would now be too 
late to impose fines on anyone else. Green 
clearly thinks the FSA should also have 
investigated chief executive Andy Hornby 
(now at Gala Coral, the bookmaker); and 
that the authorities should reconsider inves- 
tigating Stevenson and half a dozen others 
with a view to deciding whether they are ‘fit 
and proper’ to hold office in financial firms. 



Such processes will take years more; 
some on the list are retired, so ‘prohibi- 
tion’, if imposed, would mean little; HBOS’s 
bailed-out parent Lloyds is on the road to 
recovery and might prefer to leave the past 
behind. So why prolong the torture? The 
answer, of course, is that leaving the past 
behind — forgetting or never learning les- 
sons — caused all the trouble in the first 
place. The FSA failed before and after, but 
its successors must not give up the chase. For 
the education of future generations, a final 
apportionment of blame is the only way to 
bring closure to the HBOS fiasco. 

Frisky giant 

A cocktail of Viagra and Botox would put 
a fixed smile on anyone’s face. Let’s hope 
it has that effect for shareholders in the 
companies that manufacture those potions, 
respectively Pfizer and Allergan, which are 
merging to create a global healthcare giant. 
The deal is actually a reverse takeover driv- 
en from New York by Pfizer’s Scottish-born 
boss Ian Read, but putting Dublin-based 
Allergan on top of the new structure to take 
advantage of lower tax rates. If US politi- 
cians don’t block it, Irish treasury officials 
should also be feeling unusually frisky. 

Cut-throat catalyst 

I used to see Jim Slater on his way to play 
bridge at the Portland Club in Mayfair, but we 
never exchanged so much as a nod. Upright, 
tanned, sharp-eyed, the once-controversial 
financier (who has died aged 86) looked 
fit for his age, despite lifelong health wor- 
ries — the main reason he left a high-flying 
motor-industry career in 1964 to found his 
investment firm Slater Walker, in partner- 
ship with the Tory MP Peter Walker. 

Slater Walker became synonymous, after 
the 1973 crash, with City spivvery and the 
kind of risk-taking excess from which the 
next generation failed to learn. In the 1960s, 
however, it was seen as a modernising force 
in British industry, where management was. 


in Slater’s words, ‘too cosy, self-perpetuating 
and inefficient... and the shareholder was 
given a raw deal’. When the Conservatives 
returned to power, the Slater star rose even 
higher: Anthony Sampson in The New Anat- 
omy of Britain (1971) called him ‘the very 
paragon of the new Heath-type Tory: self- 
made, hard-working, unsentimental, com- 
petitive’. It’s true Slater was a high-profile 
exponent of ‘asset-stripping’ and so a pre- 
cursor of today’s private-equity cut-throats, 
but he was a catalyst for positive change. 

It was to Slater’s credit, too, that he 
based his investment decisions on intensive 
research (his ‘Zulu Principle’), gambled with 
his own money as well as other people’s, 
and fought back from adversity — making a 
new fortune, in later years, in dotcom stocks, 
property and gold. His demeanour never 
encouraged me to introduce myself, so I can- 
not say whether he was congenial company; 
but one associate tells me he was ‘a loyal and 
generous friend though sometimes infuriat- 
ingly obdurate — and by his own admission, 
sometimes too clever for his own good’. 

Thanks, Jim 

Slater also had a hand in the fate of The 
Spectator. In 1967, when its proprietor Ian 
Gilmour decided to sell, he entrusted nego- 
tiations to Slater — to whom he had been 
introduced by Peter Walker. One of Slater 
Walker’s clients was the machine-tool 
entrepreneur Harry Creighton, who fan- 
cied being a press baron. Other poten- 
tial bidders included the then editor, Nigel 
Lawson, who tried to raise a consortium — 
but according to Spectator historian Simon 
Courtauld, ‘Slater was pressing Creighton’s 
suit, Gilmour was anxious to conclude the 
matter and Creighton was ready to pay him 
£75,000’. What followed was the paper’s 
lowest ebb; by 1975, Creighton was feeling 
the pain of sinking sales and libel costs, and 
sold (again for £75,000) to Henry Keswick. 
The rest is history, but without Slater’s inter- 
vention it might have been a different his- 
tory. So in a way we have Jim to thank. 
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Sherard Cowper-Coles 

celebrates the heroes who 
ended the Cold War 
James Walton suspects that 
the Sixties were neither as 
iconic nor as simplistic as 
Jon Savage thinks 
Lewis Jones welcomes 
Bruce Robinson s trashing 
of all things ‘Ripper’ 

Lloyd Evans recommends 
the play Waste to those who 
fancy three hours inside a 
giant Hovis loaf 
Deborah Ross finds the 
lesbian romance in Carol so 
unsexy they might as well 
have been unblocking the 
sink 

James Delingpole explains 
why I’m A Celebrity 
reminds him of Shakespeare 


‘A Courtyard in Delft 
at Evening: a Woman 
Spinning’, c.1657, by Pieter 
de Hooch, 

Martin Gay ford — p56 
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BOOKS & ARTS 


BOOKS 

The light is coming from the West 

Robert Service’s account of the greatest turning point in 
modern history is unlikely to be bettered, says Sherard Cowper^Coles 


The End of the Cold War, 1 985-1 991 

by Robert Service 
Macmillan, £25, pp. 639, 

ISBN 9780230748088 
Spectator Bookshop, £21.25 

In March 1987, as Professor Robert Service 
records in his new account of the end of the 
Cold War, Margaret Thatcher visited Mos- 
cow. She had been reluctant to do so, large- 
ly out of fear that such a visit would only 
make it easier for a credulous Reagan — 
as she saw him — to offer Gorbachev even 
more concessions. She had also been wor- 
ried that it would produce nothing for Brit- 
ish interests. 

Her hesitation to travel to Russia, let 
alone, as her advisers had urged, solicit an 
invitation, was perhaps surprising. She and 
Gorbachev had got on famously — shoes 
off, in front of a blazing fire — when she 
had entertained him, then only the Polit- 
buro member responsible for agriculture, at 
Chequers just before Christmas 1984. It was 
that encounter that had enabled her to tell 
Reagan — and the world — that Gorbachev 
was a Soviet leader with whom one could 
do business. 

But when, eventually, an unsolicited 
invitation did arrive, Thatcher accepted 
with alacrity, her sense of political thea- 
tre as acute as ever. And the five-day visit 
that followed was a tour de force, as the 
Iron Lady, clad in fur, took an unsuspect- 
ing Russia by storm, visiting a monastery, 
calling on an ordinary family, meting out 
to a panel of Soviet television interviewers 
the kind of treatment usually reserved for 
‘Mr [Robin] Day’. 

At the Kremlin, Gorbachev tried to re- 


create for their dinner — just three a side 
— the kind of atmosphere he had enjoyed 
in the Chilterns: a log fire, and a specially 
hung oil painting of a stormy sunset. Sit- 
ting in the Foreign Office back in London, I 
heard an account of that dinner from one of 
those present. As at Chequers, the two had 
hit it off, arguing back and forth with real 
passion about whether capitalism or social- 
ism was better. As they rose from the table, 
Gorbachev, pointing at the painting, com- 
pared their discussion to the storm clouds. 
Quick as a flash, the Prime Minister replied: 
‘Ah, but Mr General Secretary, the light is 
coming from the West.’ 

And that is the main theme of Robert 
Service’s book: the way in which Reagan, 
supported by his quite exceptional secre- 
tary of state, George Shultz, brought first 

Oleg Gordievsky, MI&s star agent 
inside the KGB, reported just how 
apocalyptic his masters view of the 
West could be 

the arms race, and then the Cold War itself 
to an end. They, along with Gorbachev and 
his equally unusual foreign minister, Eduard 
Shevardnadze, are the four giants who 
bestride the pages of this book. After Rea- 
gan retired to California in January 1989, his 
loyal vice president and successor, George 
H.W Bush, took up the relay, with another 
secretary of state, James Baker, in whom 
America and the world were fortunate. In 
Bush’s case, however, only after some hes- 
itation about the course set by a president 
whose visceral opposition to communism 
had metamorphosed into an alarming effort 


to abolish nuclear weapons completely. 

But Bush and Baker went on to finish 
the job with skill and fine judgment. They 
helped bring Germany back together, 
reached out to the former Soviet vassals in 
eastern and central Europe, and refused to 
crow over the dissolutions first of the War- 
saw Pact and then of the Soviet Union. 

Service shows that, despite their preten- 
sions, other western statesmen played only 
supporting roles in this drama — except per- 
haps for Chancellor Helmut Kohl and his 
ten-point plan for healing his beloved coun- 
try. After a strong start, Thatcher’s scepticism 
about Soviet good faith, about disarmament, 
and about German reunification reduced 
her influence. So too with Mitterrand, cred- 
ited with repeating de Gaulle’s dictum that 
his love for Germany was so great that he 
wanted there to be two of them. 

Cometh the hour, cometh these men, 
and women (among whom Raisa Gor- 
bachev must be numbered). They saw 
where history was heading, and got ahead 
of it, trying with remarkable success to 
steer mankind to a better future. Of course, 
sooner or later, the Soviet Union and its 
empire would have come apart anyway, 
and most Germans would have come back 
together in a single state of their own. But 
it could all have been so much messier, and 
expensive of blood as well as treasure. 

As this book records, MI6’s star 
agent inside the KGB, Oleg Gordlev- 
sky, reported, with great courage and in 
near-complete secrecy, just how apoca- 
lyptic his masters’ view of the West could 
be, and thus helped avert thermonuclear 
catastrophe. 

Thus, like Suetonius in his lives of earlier 
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Gorbachev and Reagan sign the historic treaty on 8 December 1987 
eliminating Soviet and Us intermediate-range and short-range nuclear missiles 


generations of statesmen, Service reminds 
us how individual leaders, sometimes for 
better but usually for worse, do make a real 
difference to the course of human history. 
Gorbachev’s own part itself disproved the 
Marxist historical materialism favoured by 
so many Soviet thinkers. Men do make his- 
tory. 

What makes Service’s book special is 
its scholarship. His terrier-like persistence 
in digging into previously unexcavated 
archives in Russia, across America and 
around the internet gives his view of this 
slice of our recent past a firm documentary 
foundation. Good timing has also allowed 


him to interview some surviving key play- 
ers, notably Shultz, and the officials who 
advised and observed them. 

Service’s steadfast determination to 
march in lockstep with the facts, or at least 
the facts as recorded in the archives, does 
sometimes make his work a slower read 
than more sweeping accounts by less scru- 
pulous historians. I confess that just occa- 
sionally, in pursuit of another footnote, I 
hoped, wistfully, for a bit less Livy and a 
bit more Thucydides. In places, this account 
felt more like the annals of six decisive 
years than their high history. Service is a 
great enough historian every so often to 


risk a wider judgment, not immediately 
underpinned by the archives. 

One other minor, but related, obser- 
vation that I never thought I would find 
myself making: too many of Service’s sen- 
tences are too short. His prose marches to 
a single staccato drum beat, reminiscent of 
that other great annalist, Tacitus, and his 
chronicler, Syme. In general, lapidary sen- 
tences are good and clear, but 500 pages 
of the prose equivalent of pave can be 
wearing on the intellectual shock absorb- 
ers. These small stylistic defects, however, 
should not detract from Service’s achieve- 
ment in providing a magisterial account of 
a turning point in modern history, whose 
intellectual rigour and robustness make it 
unlikely to be bettered. 

In November 1988, Mrs Thatcher came 
to Washington to bid her adored, if occa- 
sionally alarming, Ronnie farewell, and 
to set George off on the right foot. Shultz 
gave a great lunch in her honour on the 
seventh, ceremonial floor of the State 
Department. Behind the lectern, he hid his 
present to her — a collection of his favour- 
ite excerpts from the Iron Lady’s oratory, 
contained, bizarrely, in a replica of one her 
familiar handbags. Shultz rose to speak, 
pulling out the handbag. Utterly unaware, 
I think, of how British ministers and offi- 
cials upbraided by Margaret Thatcher used 
to described the experience, the secretary 
of state solemnly announced that, in recog- 
nition of her part in winning the Cold War, 
he was awarding the Prime Minister the 
Order of the Handbag. I wonder wheth- 
er he ever realised why his British guests 
laughed quite so much. 
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Here comes trouble 

Alex Clark 

Fear of Dying 

by Erica Jong 
Canongate, £16.99, pp. 273, 
ISBN 9781782117438 
Spectator Bookshop, £14.44 


Who’d get old? Bits fall off, your loved 
ones start dropping like flies and, perhaps 
worst of all, the only afternoon delight 
you’re up to is a cup of tea and a soporif- 
ic radio play. Wealthy New Yorker Vanessa 
Wonderman, Erica Jong’s 60-year-old narra- 

Despite high-end plastic surgery 
(as mandatory as leg-waxing), 
Times winged chariot hurries near 

tor, isn’t there yet, but she can see it coming 
down Fifth Avenue with its headlights on. 
Her parents are slowly and painfully quit- 
ting the world; her husband Asher, 15 years 
her senior, is succumbing to illness and cer- 
tainly not capable of elaborate bedroom 
antics; and her acting career has faltered in 
the predictable absence of decent parts for 
middle-aged women. Despite high-end plas- 
tic surgery (‘as mandatory as leg waxing’). 
Time’s winged chariot hurries near: ‘We 
seldom go to an event,’ Vanessa muses 
ruefully, ‘where some aged acquaintance 
doesn’t get carried out on a stretcher.’ 

But she’s not going down without a 
fight, hence her signing up to zipless.com, 
a website ripped off from her friend Isado- 
ra Wing’s coinage, ‘the zipless fuck’. Both 
Wing and the term, of course, came to life 
in Jong’s celebrated 1973 novel of sexual 
hedonism. Fear of Flying. Despite Vanessa’s 
wobbles. Wing is still going strong, with her 
‘curly blond hair and big smile, as if she is 
30 not 60’. She’s also got the measure of the 
new world of carnal liberation: what people 
are really looking for, she maintains, is ‘slow 
sex in a fast world’. 

She might be right. Vanessa’s foray on 
zipless.com brings her an ageing Christian 
Grey, only less charming, and she quick- 
ly returns her attention to her life’s other 
trouble spots. Most notable, and most mov- 
ingly rendered, are the approaching deaths 
of her parents, two old showbiz stars and 
one-time victims of the blacklist who are 
also refusing to go gently. Her father is a 
particular joy, threatening to disinherit his 
three daughters if they fail in their filial 
duties and tormenting healthcare practi- 
tioners. In response to a geriatrician asking 
how he’s feeling,‘My father pulls out his 
tube with great elan and croaks '‘Malprac- 
tice!”.' Of course, Vanessa adores him. 

Jong’s narrative proceeds episodically 
— discrete chapters deal with her parents, 
with her marriage, with her daughter Glin- 


da, a one-time child actress and recovered 
addict, now expecting Vanessa’s first grand- 
child. It is humorous, chatty and expansive, 
with much jolly high-culture name-drop- 
ping (‘my late friend Anthony Burgess’), 
and reads like a memoir even if it is not one. 
At moments, Jong does seem to burst into 
proceedings to issue pronouncements, par- 
ticularly on the state of contemporary femi- 
nism: 

Dear Goddess, how did my generation get 
feminism so wrong?... How much the ideo- 
logues got wrong. How were we ever going 
to exclude our fathers and grandfathers and 
brothers and sons and husbands — all of them 
— and mentors and pals? We didn’t spring full 
grown from the egg of time. 

Indeed not: but the ‘egg of time’ does not 
quite meet the complexity of current argu- 
ments about gender normativity and fluid- 
ity. That, Jong might counter, is not her job. 
And while hardly the high watermark of 
feminist fiction. Fear of Dying is an enter- 
taining and occasionally provocative addi- 
tion to it. 


Pop go the Sixties 

James Walton 

1 966: The Year the 
Decade Exploded 

by Jon Savage 
Faber, £20, pp. 672, 

ISBN 9780571277629 
Spectator Bookshop, £17 


It might seem an odd choice, but after read- 
ing Jon Savage’s new book, I think if I had a 
time machine I’d now be tempted to set its 
controls for 13 January 1966 and the annual 
dinner of the New York Society for Clinical 
Psychiatry. Andy Warhol had been booked 
to give a speech, but instead he put on a gig 
by the Velvet Underground and Nico at full 
uncompromising blast, with a couple of Fac- 
tory favourites dancing alongside them. One 
shrink described the evening as a ‘torture of 
cacophony’; another — no less disapprov- 
ingly — as an ‘eruption of the id’. A third 
left hurriedly, with the explanation that ‘I’m 
ready to vomit.’ 

This clash between the old and the new, 
the squares and the hipsters, is, not surpris- 
ingly, a central theme of Savage’s latest 
lengthy rumination on pop music and its 
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social significance — but it’s by no means 
the only one. ‘Pop was everything in 1966,’ 
he writes early in the first chapter; and, as it 
turns out, everything is pretty much what he 
attempts to cover in the pages that follow. 

Of course, even in a book of this size, cov- 
ering everything poses certain organisation- 
al problems, not all of which Savage solves. 
The plan, as laid out in the introduction, is 
for each chapter to pick a significant (and 
often impressively obscure) single for each 
month of 1966 and use it to explore one of 
that month’s wider social issues — at least 
until part two, from September onwards, 
when the scene apparently became too frag- 
mented for that to be possible. 

In the January chapter. Savage’s choice 
falls on ‘The Quiet Explosion’, the B-side 
to ‘A Good Idea’ by the Birmingham band 
the Ugly’s (chart position: unplaced), whose 
Cold- War lyrics indirectly lead him to the 
ringing declaration that ‘the pace of life 
quickened in the mid-Sixties and the fear of 
nuclear annihilation was the rocket fuel’ — 
one of many moments in the book where a 
Wikipedia editor might have added a stern 
‘citation needed’. He then ponders youth 
angst with the aid of the rather better- 
known ‘19th Nervous Breakdown’, before 
moving on to such things as civil rights, Viet- 
nam, LSD and the convulsed state of 1960s 
America. 

The trouble, needless to say, is that 
these themes are not so much overlapping 
as wholly intertwined — and with Sav- 
age never sure how much to disentangle 
them, the chapters gradually collapse into 
something of a chronological and thematic 
jumble. 

A clearer distinction, maybe because 
it’s a slightly artificial one, is between the 
book’s two parts. The way Savage tells it, 
from January to August 1966 pop music 

Not all of Britain was swinging 
in 1966. The top three singles were 
by Tom Jones, Val Doonican 
and the Seekers 

hurtled unstoppably along, developing at 
a never-to-be-repeated rate, and bring- 
ing the avant-garde and the mass-mar- 
ket closer together than they’d ever been. 
But then in September came the big crash. 
This was caused partly by the fact that the 
whole thing simply accelerated out of con- 
trol — but also by the disappearance of the 
‘centrifugal force’ of the Beatles, who fol- 
lowing their beleaguered world tour in the 
summer had retired to lick their wounds. 
(One strange side effect of this disappear- 
ing-Beatles theory is that Savage pays very 
little attention to Revolver, surely the year’s 
greatest pop achievement.) 

As a result, the music fragmented into 
its component elements: cheery mindless 
pop; serious, usually political rock, soon to 
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be known as ‘underground’; black Amer- 
ican dance music; old-school showbiz for 
the mums and dads; and the kind of garage 
music that American bands had been mak- 
ing in the early Sixties before being inter- 
rupted by those pesky mop-tops. 

By the end of the year, too, the squares 
were fighting back, with Ronald Reagan 
elected governor of California and the Wil- 
son government’s wage freeze marking ‘the 
end of the British high Sixties’. Meanwhile, 
the Aberfan disaster and the TV drama 
Cathy Come Home had provided jolting 
reminders that not all of Britain was swing- 
ing — or ever had been — and as Christmas 
approached, the top three singles were by 
Tom Jones, Val Doonican and the Seekers. 

Throughout the book. Savage never 
wanders very far from his long-standing 
place on the more chin-stroking end of the 
music-writing spectrum. (At one point, he 
admiringly refers to Dusty Springfield’s 
‘You Don’t Have to Say You Love Me’ as 
‘a complex text’.) Fortunately, his earnest- 
ness never prevents him from capturing 
the excitement of the music or the speed, 
by turns thrilling and alarming, of the social 
change. Reading the book often has the 
arresting effect of making us realise what it 
must have felt like to hear these songs for 
the first time. 

And yet, nearly 50 years later, it’s perhaps 
also time for a cooler eye to be brought to 
bear on the era. On the whole, though. Sav- 
age takes the radicals, mystics and champi- 
ons of LSD entirely on their own terms (i.e. 
very seriously indeed), not even cracking a 
smile when an offshoot of the San Francisco 
Mime Troupe holds ‘a parade to celebrate 
the death of money’ — or when one British 
music journalist solemnly calls for ‘the total 
overthrow of everything’. 

Admittedly, it’s never easy to combine 
unbounded and mostly justified enthusiasm 
with scepticism — or due reverence with a 
sense of humour. Nonetheless, the fact that 
it can be done was triumphantly proved 
a few years ago by Dorian Lynskey’s 33 
Revolutions per Minute, a history of the 
protest song that covered much of the 
same material (and plenty more besides) 
just as rigorously, but with a much lighter 
touch, much more willingness to doubt its 
own heroes and, above all, a much greater 
awareness of the hubris and inadvertent 
comedy sometimes involved. 

Savage, by contrast, sticks unwavering- 
ly to the enthusiasm and reverence. The 
year 1966, he writes, ‘was a time of enor- 
mous ambition and serious engagement’ 
— a double that he himself is also clearly 
hoping to pull off here. But, while he gen- 
erally succeeds, 1966 could certainly have 
benefitted from a more disengaged per- 
spective too. As things stand, and for all 
its rich incidental detail, this remains a 
book that never really questions the long- 
received pop wisdom. 



Walter Crane and 
James Silvester 
Sparrow, 
detail of Psalm 
148, window 
(1896), Holy 
Trinity Church, 
Hull, Yorkshire. 
From Arts & 
Crafts Stained 
Glass, by Peter 
Cormack (Yale) 


Christmas art books 

Andrew Lambirth 

It’s been a memorably productive year 
for art books (I have published a couple 
myself), but certain volumes stand out. Chief 
among the illustrated monographs is Maggi 
Humbling: War Requiem & Aftermath by 
James Cahill (Unicorn Press, £30), a spirited 
examination of this wonderfully unpredict- 
able artist. The book focuses on her recent 
paintings and sculptures, many on the theme 
of war. Art history meets forthright artistic 
statement, and it’s fascinating to see Cahill’s 
intellect in dialogue with Hambling’s viscer- 
al art. As she says: ‘Real art is the opposite of 
mere observation or reportage. It takes you 
to another place.’ 

Perhaps the greatest living writer on art, 
and thus the most familiar with that other 
place in all its manifestations, is John Berg- 
er (born 1926). A compilation of his stimu- 
lating essays (including one on Rambling) 
reminds us just how insufficient most art 
commentary is these days. Portraits: John 
Berger on Artists, edited by Tom Overton 
(Verso, £25), is a compact 500-page hard- 
back but an indispensable guide to under- 
standing and appreciating art from cave 
painters to today’s experimenters. Other 
books in this smaller novel-shaped format 


are Frank Auerbach: Speaking and Paint- 
ing by Catherine Lampert (Thames & Hud- 
son, £19.95), a hugely enjoyable portrait 
of one of our leading figurative painters, 
whose current Tate exhibition doesn’t do 
full justice to his remarkable talent. Francis 
Bacon in Your Blood by Michael Peppiatt 
(Bloomsbury, £25) is the best art memoir 
published in years. Much more enjoy ably 
informal than the author’s definitive biogra- 
phy of Bacon, it is personal, subjective and 
sufficiently scurrilous to check the young 
Peppiatt’s hero-worship of his subject. 

A favourite category of art book is 
the exhibition catalogue masquerading 
as a monograph. This hybrid, produced to 
coincide with a museum show and thus 
guaranteeing a certain number of visitor 
sales while also achieving a longer shelf-life, 
results in some lovely illustrated volumes. 
Munch: Van Gogh, edited by Maite Van 
Dijk and Magne Bruteig (Yale, £35), com- 
pares the two painters and is a fine example, 
containing a heady mix of familiar and unfa- 
miliar works, full of direct brushwork and 
spontaneous colour, incorporating wonder, 
despair, melancholy and madness. Looking 
at it makes you yearn to see the exhibition 
at the Van Gogh Museum in Amsterdam 
(until 17 January 2016). 

Ellsworth Kelly by Tricia Paik (Phaidon, 
£75), by contrast, is a magisterial mono- 
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BOOKS & ARTS 



Bjork, 

by Jane Bown 
From Jane 
Bown: A 
Lifetime of 
Looking, 
edited by 
Luke Dodd 
( Guardian 
Faber) 


graph on the grand old man of American 
abstraction, a painter and sculptor of rare 
invention and a great colourist. His per- 
fectly pitched minimal shapes often have 
an organic quality deriving from his early 
interest in nature, though his work is less to 
do with direct observation and more with 
the memory of things. 

Arts & Crafts Stained Glass by Peter 
Cormack (Yale, £50) offers a fascinating 
comparison in the use of shaped colour, and 
is a book I want to return to, packed with 
detailed analysis and information, and 200 
colour illustrations. Stained glass is one of 
those art forms we too often take for grant- 
ed, church decoration useful for telling reli- 
gious stories. But what art is here! The Arts 
& Crafts approach was pioneered by Chris- 
topher Whall (1849-1924), and elaborated 
by sonorously named artists such as Selwyn 
Image, William Blake Richmond and Hey- 
wood Sumner. Whall wrote ‘the greatness of 
all things is ours for the winning’, to indicate 
the imaginative heights to which stained 
glass should aspire. Worth looking into. 

Another substantial achievement is 
Samuel Palmer: Shadows on the Wall by 
William Vaughan (Yale, £50). This is the 
big book that Palmer devotees have been 
awaiting since Geoffrey Grigson’s brilliant 
pioneering study of the artist in 1947. It’s 
a superb and authoritative account which 
brings together all the invaluable research 
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done by other scholars (such as Raymond 
Lister) and offers a new interpretation 
of it. This highly individual 19th-century 
Romantic landscape painter is often seen 
as a precursor of Modernism: Vaughan use- 
fully questions all assumptions and steers a 
knowledgeable path to the core of Palmer’s 
vision. 

The People’s Galleries: Art Museums 
and Exhibitions in Britain, 1800-1914 by 
Giles Waterfield (Yale, £45) is an extend- 
ed enquiry into the rise of municipal gal- 
leries and the exhibitions they mounted in 
London and the regions. Radical experi- 
ment met local energy and didactic enthusi- 
asm. The recent notion that museums were 
intended to control and suppress the com- 
mon man is ludicrously one-sided (has no 
one heard of philanthropy?), and Water- 
field examines the subject with appropri- 
ate scholarship and fairness. Museums (or 
at least exhibitions) are more popular today 
than ever, but books can also maintain high 
standards of liberal education. 

Body of Art by various authors (Phaid- 
on, £39.95) is one of those compendious 
volumes so useful for looking things up, 
a survey of how the body has been repre- 
sented in art over 35 millennia, through the 
work of more than 400 artists. A browser’s 
delight, its chief virtue is juxtaposition: 
wonderful to see Lucian Freud’s ‘Benefits 
Supervisor Sleeping’ opposite ‘Sleeping 


Lady of Malta’ in painted terracotta from 
3300-3000 BC, artist unknown. The range 
of imagery is impressive, though I would 
have liked rather fewer fashionable artists 
included. 

It’s a real pleasure to recommend Jane 
Bown: A Lifetime of Looking, edited by 
Luke Dodd (Guardian Faber, £30), the 
definitive monograph on the unassuming 
photographer they called ‘Tenacity Jane’ 
because she never returned without the 
shot. Bown worked for the Observer for 60 
years and was responsible for that marvel- 
lous photo of John Betjeman roaring with 
laughter on a Cornish headland. The book 
is full of such treasures: profoundly human 
and compassionate, many of her pictures 
are pure gold — though mostly in black 
and white. She never took to colour, main- 
taining: ‘Colour is too busy, the eye never 
knows where to rest’; a poignant comment 
on today’s unceasing image-barrage. 

Bawden, Ravilious and the Artists of 
Great Bardfield, edited by Gill Saun- 
ders and Malcolm Yorke (V&A, £25), is a 
celebration of the mid-20th-century artists’ 
community in north-west Essex, published 
in association with the Fry Art Gallery, one 
of the best small public galleries in Eng- 
land, specialising in the Great Bardfield 
artists. There’s huge interest in Bawden and 
Ravilious these days, but their lesser-known 
contemporaries are also worth investiga- 
tion, as this beautiful book amply demon- 
strates, through splendidly illustrated essays 
on such figures as Kenneth Rowntree, John 
Aldridge, Walter Hoyle and the weaver and 
textile designer Marianne Straub. Rown- 
tree ’s early topographical watercolours are 
especially beguiling, but Aldridge is the art- 
ist who most deserves reassessment. 


The magic mountain 

Joanna Kavenna 

The Ghosts of K2: 

The Epic Sago of the First Ascent 

by Mick Conefrey 
Oneworld, £20, pp. 336, 

ISBN 9781780745954 
Spectator Bookshop, £17 


Take one drug-addled occultist, one forlorn 
aristocrat, an assortment of urgent colonials 
and you have, no, not the western canon but 
the earliest expeditions to K2, the second- 
highest mountain in the world after Ever- 
est. First measured in 1856 by Lieutenant 
Thomas George Montgomerie, it stands at 
28,251 feet, on the present-day border of 
Pakistan and China, amid the Karakoram 
range — hence its name, Karakoram 2, now 
abbreviated. K2 was first climbed in 1954 by 
the Italians Achille Compagnoni and Lino 
Lacedelli — a year after Edmund Hillary 
and Tenzing Norgay reached the sum- 
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mit of Everest. It remains an exceptionally 
dangerous mountain; during the late 1970s 
and 1980s, a generation of British climbers 
perished on K2, among them Alison Har- 
greaves, Alan Rouse, Julie Tullis and Nick 
Estcourt. The implacable slopes are now 
decked in the tattered remnants of former 
expeditions, and monuments to the dead. 

Mick Conefrey has already published a 
lucid account of the ascent of Everest — 
Everest 1953. His latest book is primarily 
about the K2 expedition of 1954 but also 
contains a highly extended prolegomenon 
ranging from the late 19th century to 1950s. 
Conefrey opens, sensibly, with one of the 
more surreal interludes in mountaineering 
history: the 1902 K2 expedition, co-led by 
Aleister Crowley, ‘a flamboyant, bisexual 
drug fiend with a fascination for the occult’. 
Despite ‘not being a typical 20th-century 
mountaineer’, Crowley teamed up with an 
Englishman called Oscar Eckenstein, who 
was regarded with suspicion by the climb- 
ing elite. Nonetheless, Crowley and Ecken- 
stein’s expedition went first to Rawalpindi, 
and then on to K2 itself. There, Crowley 
refused to bathe for 85 days, brandished a 
revolver at imaginary foes and eventually 
contracted malaria. High altitudes can turn 
even the most temperate individual into a 
proto-Crowley and other members of the 
expedition steadily succumbed. One, Hein- 
rich Pfannl, believed he was being ‘split into 
three parts: the first two seemed relatively 
friendly, but the third was a huge threaten- 
ing-looking mountain with a dagger in its 
hand’. Amid such hallucinatory carnage, the 
expedition achieved a height of 22,000ft, 
just 800ft below the world altitude record 
of 1897. 

So, Crowley shuffles offstage, or off- 
piste, to be replaced by others nearly as 
possessed. Conefrey brilliantly evokes the 
danger and strangeness of high-altitude 
climbing. The melancholy Duke Abru- 
zzi tried, and failed, to scale K2 in 1909. 
After a gap of nearly 30 years, an Amer- 
ican reconnaissance expedition, led by 
Charlie Houston, also turned back before 
the summit. 

The following year, the German- Ameri- 
can climber Fritz Wiessner made his summit 
attempt with Sherpa Pasang Lama. They 
reached 27,500ft, less than 800ft from the 
top, but night was falling, and Pasang Lama 
refused to go on, having diagnosed Wiessner 
as ‘simply crazy’. On this expedition, three 
Sherpas and one American, Dudley Wolfe, 
died. In 1953, the same year that Everest 
was climbed, Charlie Houston went back 
again. This expedition was summarily oblit- 
erated by appalling weather. At 25,500ft, 
Art Gilkey began to die. Despite prevailing 
storms and extreme peril, the others tried 
to lower Gilkey down the mountain. They 
fell, en masse, and though they recovered, 
an avalanche swept Gilkey away. 

On 31 July 1954, Achille Compagno- 


ni and Lino Lacedelli reached the summit 
of K2, in a moment of sublime anticlimax: 
‘After a long slog, the final slope simply ran 
out, leaving them in the middle of a large 
open area.’ The Italians photographed each 
other, and placed silk flags on the gelid 
blankness. Frostbite conveyed them swiftly 
down again. Later, a fellow climber, Walter 
Bonatti, accused Compagnoni of fraudu- 
lence and sabotage. Conefrey considers this 
explorers’ quarrel at some length, and errs, 
mostly, on the side of uncertainty: ‘All the 
great Himalayan ascents of the early 1950s 
were much more chaotic than anyone had 
envisaged... The epic saga of K2 is not a 
neat orderly story of methodical conquest.’ 
Or, to paraphrase: when everyone was half- 

The implacable slopes are now 
decked in the tattered remnants 
of former expeditions and 
monuments to the dead 

mad with exhaustion, can anyone know, 
definitively and eternally, what occurred? 
In 1953, Charlie Houston descended K2 in 
concussed amazement, crying out, ‘Where 
am I? Where am I?’ In this fascinating and 
poignant book, Conefrey ventures into a 
liminal zone: of dreams, controversies and 
unquiet ghosts. 
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Children’s books for 
Christmas 

Melanie McDonagh 


The easy way round buying books for 
children at Christmas is just to get them 
the latest David Walliams and have done 
with it. And indeed. Grandpa’s Great 
Escape (Harper Collins, £12.99), about the 
sympathetic friendship of a grandfather 
and grandson, is funny, productive of inter- 
generational goodwill and spikily illustrated 
by Tony Ross, though, as my son observed, 
it’s a pity so many nice people in Walliams ’s 
books end up dead at the end. 

Or else you could get any of these: 
Jacqueline Wilson’s Katy (Puffin, £12.99), a 
take on What Katy Did, which my daughter 
liked because the heroine is a tomboy; the 
latest ‘Tom Gates’ from Liz Pichon (Scho- 
lastic, £10.99), which is like O-type blood, 
universally acceptable; or the new Diary 
of a Wimpy Kid: Old School by Jeff Kinney 
(Puffin, £12.99), as usual, deadpan hilarious. 
You can’t go far wrong with any of them. Or 
indeed with the new Lego manual — Awe- 
some Ideas (DK, £16.99) — which is full of 
good stuff. 

The trouble is, aficionados of Wal- 
liams, Wilson et al have probably got hold 
of their own copies by now. But it’s possi- 
ble that they haven’t yet got round to Rick 
Riordan’s Percy Jackson and the Greek 
Heroes (Puffin, £12.99). Riordan’s ‘Percy 
Jackson’ series, about the contemporary 
American offspring of the Greek gods, was 
just genius — sort of Mary Beard meets 
South Park — even though it ended on a 
dud note. Now he’s turned his attention to 
the hero stories: Hercules, Theseus, Perseus, 
the works. It’s right up there with Enid Bly- 
ton’s Tales of Eong Ago as a way of intro- 
ducing contemporary youth to the sex and 
violence of classical mythology (including 
Pasiphae and the bull — to which Percy’s 
considered response is: ‘Eeuww!!’) Here, 
‘laugh-out-loud-funny’ isn’t a figure of 
speech. 

Another good bet is Jonathan Stroud’s 
Eockwood & Co: The Hollow Boy (Corgi, 
£7.99, or £14.99 in hardback, with an extra 
story). It’s based in a London in which 
hauntings are an unsettling problem, a spec- 
tral outbreak on a par with terrorism or 
rats. Only children can see ghosts and act as 
ghost-hunters; so, enter Anthony Lockwood 
and his assistants Lucy and George, whom 
the haunted employ to sort out ghosts the 
way Sherlock Holmes was commissioned to 
sort out murders. In this latest story, there’s 
emotional complication when Lockwood 
employs a pretty young assistant, thereby 
upsetting the dynamic of the threesome. 
Brilliant as ever. 

Another engaging book for practically 
any age is Meet at the Ark at Eight by Ulrich 
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Illustration by Jane Ray for Kevin Crossley-Holland’s Heartsong 


Hub (Pushkin, £6.99), illustrated with comic 
brio by Jorg Miihle. It’s about God allow- 
ing only two of each animal into Noah’s Ark 

— which is awkward for our three penguin 
heroes. But friendship and ingenuity con- 
quer all, though the whole thing prompts 
disobliging reflections on God. I suppose 
you could read blasphemy and transgres- 
sive, cross-species love into this funny little 
book; then again, you could just enjoy it. 

Heartsong (Orchard, £9.99) is a lovely 
curiosity, based on the poignant records 
of the Venetian foundling hospital, which 
mention one little foundling, Laura. This is 
Kevin Crossley-Holland’s take on her story, 
with poignant, detailed drawings by Jane 
Ray (above). It also features Antonio Vival- 
di, who was music master to the orphanage, 
and who has rarely been so affectionately 
depicted. 

It’s always tricky to join a series mid- 
way through, but in the case of Michelle 
Paver’s The Crocodile Tomb (Puffin, £7.99), 
fourth in the ‘Gods and Warriors’ series 
set in Bronze Age Greece, you can simply 
pitch in. This one is set in Egypt c. 2,500 bc, 
and it’s as good an imaginative take on that 
world as you’ll get. Paver has an extraordi- 
nary capacity to people the gaps in ancient 
history with credible characters — her ‘Wolf 
Brother’ series was an astonishing feat — 
and she adds background notes to put it all 
in context. 

From the moment you open Nicholas 
Gannon’s The Doldrums (Harper Collins, 
£12.99), you know you’re in for a treat: this 
is the adventures of a put-upon only child 

— whose explorer grandparents disappear 
on an iceberg in Antarctica — and who lives 


in a house full of stuffed animals. Obviously 
he runs away; and obviously things don’t go 
as planned. Whimsical, with delightful illus- 
trations. 

For children who find reading difficult, 
the publisher Barrington Stoke designs 
books with easy-to-read sentences and spa- 
cious layout. The best is Ted Rules the World 
(£6.99) by the ever-brilliant Frank Cotterell 
Boyce, about ‘the most average boy in Brit- 
ain’ — whose birthday coincides with the 
election and who finds that the Prime Min- 
ister makes his every wish law. 

For smaller children, Tomi Lingerer’s 
captivating ‘Mellops’ books concern a fam- 
ily of pigs with a boundless appetite for 
adventure, apparently unlimited parental 
resources and a mother who makes the best 
cream cakes. The Mellops Go Spelunking 
(Phaidon, £9.95) is about their potholing 
adventures and, as ever, the illustrations, 
with their vivacious, bold, clear lines, in just 
four colours, are the best bit. Check out 
Christmas Eve at the Mellops too: charming. 

Another picture book that made me 
laugh was The Prince and the Porker by 
Peter Bently and David Roberts (Ander- 
sen, £11.99): a clever, rhyming take on the 
story of the Prince and the Pauper, with 
a greedy pig as the royal double. But for 
poems, Arthur Robins’s illustrations for 
TS. Eliot’s Skimbleshanks in a big, bold 
edition (Faber, £6.99) are the best way to 
get children to engage with Old Possum. 
There’s a wonderful Macavity too. 

Charlotte Voake has an unusually deli- 
cate, sweet style as illustrator, and in Melis- 
sa’s Octopus and Other Unsuitable Pets 
(Walker, £6.99) she shows she has a funny 


side as well: think Hilaire Belloc’s The Bad 
Child’s Book of Beasts. 

Children need reminding that books are 
to be written as well as read, and there are 
some good guides about. For younger writ- 
ers, Usborne’s My First Story Writing Book 
(Usborne,£7.99) gives them all the prompts 
they need to turn readers into writers. 

I know this is meant to be a choice of 
new books, but let me sneak in two that have 
been around a bit but never fail. Jan Pien- 
kowski’s In the Beginning (Walker, £12.99) 
is a fabulous, simple collection of Old Testa- 
ment stories with bold, brilliant pictures by 
an extraordinary illustrator. And Unbored: 
The Essential Field Guide to Serious Fun 
by Joshua Glen and Elizabeth Foy Larsen 
(Bloomsbury, £18.99) is a parental lifesaver. 

Short story collections 

Ysenda Maxtone Graham 

Anyone who enjoyed Ali Smith’s novel 
How to he Both, with its charmingly loopy 
monologue of an Italian Renaissance paint- 
er prattling away to us through one of the 
book’s famously interchangeable halves, 
will be glad to see her new book of short 
stories. Public Fibrary and Other Sto- 
ries (Hamish Hamilton, £16.99). It looks 
reassuringly similar: white hardback; 
photograph of two contemporary studenty 
people on the jacket; large font-size; non- 
justified lines; no quotation marks for dia- 
logue. 

Here we are again reading Smith’s delib- 
erately childlike prose. It’s not just the lack 
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of quotation marks that makes it seem so — 
although this does have that same endear- 
ing Young Visiters effect — but also her use 
of extra-long and extra-short sentences, 
and her guileless barging into domestic sit- 
uations. It’s a pleasure to read, because she 
writes gabbling sentences others wouldn’t 
allow themselves to write, such as, Tt all 
really makes me think of the thing she says 
where she says...’ 

But these stories are a notch higher on 
the loopiness scale than How to he Both. 
I forgave the weirdness when it came from 
the voice of a Renaissance painter, but here 
it is all the author’s, and she goes a bit far. 
The oddest things happen: a branch grows 
out of someone’s bosom; someone else has 
a recurring dream about Dusty Springfield; 
and another meditates on the etymology of 
the word ‘buxom’ while trying to rescue a 
woman in a wheelchair who is stuck on a 
train being shunted into a siding. 

Each story is interspersed with an ele- 
giac short section in italics, quoting writers 
extolling the joys of public libraries. These 
are refreshing sorbets between courses. You 
keep reading the stories, because beneath 
all the battiness is Smith’s warm-hearted 
wisdom. 

Nicholas Shakespeare’s Stories from 
Other Places (Harvill Seeker, £16.99) are 
startlingly sane by comparison. They are 
old-fashioned, vigorously imagined stories 


with named characters to whom compre- 
hensible things happen: remorse, sadness, 
fear, death. The book is an example of 
‘travel fiction’: stories spiced up — per- 
haps given their justification — by being 
set abroad. Abroad is a place where beads 
of sweat trickle down from the bridg- 
es of noses, and ladies fan their veiled 
faces, fending off the flies, their straw hats 
shimmering, while ‘the sun grows stale in 
the sky’. 

The stories are set in Australia, 
India, Argentina, Canada, France, Tas- 
mania, Zimbabwe (I think) and Swit- 
zerland. To read them is to go on a 
freebie holiday, and sometimes back in 
time too, for good measure. The first story, 
‘Oddfellows’, is novella-length (100 pages), 
and is a retelling of the massacre of Austral- 
ian picnic-goers in 1915 by two gun-toting 
Muslims with grudges. It has a love element, 
unfolds like a film, and could be made into 
one. My favourite description was of Clar- 
ence Dowter, the town’s sanitary inspector, 
during the shoot-out, standing by a truck 
‘staring out, with the serious, strained eyes 
of someone having their hair cut’. Nicholas 
Shakespeare thinks hard about what things 
are like. Sometimes he can be a bit clun- 
ky and obvious (‘Her unresolvable fury is 
aimed as much at the President as towards 
her loneliness’) but at others he’s spot-on. 
There are wistful glimpses of sad marriag- 


es in the stories, all the bleaker for being 
endured abroad, sometimes 1,400 miles 
from the nearest railway station. 

A Manual for Cleaning Women (Picador, 
£16.99) is an intriguing title for a collection 
of stories. There are 43 here from the late 
American author Lucia Berlin’s lifetime’s 
output, and I went straight to the one about 
the cleaning women to get a feel for her 
worldview. A jaded, widowed cleaning-lady 
narrator takes us with her on her buses to 
various addresses across Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, in the 1960s and tells us about the 
collection of oddballs she works for, what 
pills they keep on their desks, what jewel- 
lery and porn books they hide, all the while 
giving us cynical tips about how to make 
the best of being a cleaner. This turns out 
to be typical of the collection — ‘vignettes 
of real life’ stories, landing us in situations 
based on Berlin’s own hardworking exist- 
ence among the Walgreens and the Payless 
supermarkets. 

She was never very successful dur- 
ing her lifetime, but last year she achieved 
posthumous acclaim when this collec- 
tion was published in the US. The wry, 
heavy-drinking, advertising-slogan-flecked 
stories struck a chord with the resurgence of 
our taste for pop art. 

David Gates’s collection, A Hand 
Reached Down to Guide Me, is a revelation 
(Serpent’s Tail, £12.99). If you think Lucia 
Berlin is wry and jaded, wait until you read 
the nihilist Gates. There’s a callous, coarse 
lovelessness running through the heart of 
his stories. To be married is to be unloved; 
to be fancied is to be attained and then to 
be unloved. 

Gates has a beard and runs a writing 
seminar in Montana: this could be enough 
to put you off. I usually avoid writers who 
teach writing, fearing they’ll be showcas- 
ing the techniques they teach. But Gates 
has converted me. His prose fizzes with 
life-enhancing detail. He is the master of 
the parenthetical dash. I admit that this is 
probably a technique he teaches: but I don’t 
blame him. Inside his dashes, all of life’s 
anti-climaxes can be found. 

His protagonists are old, world-weary, 
eloquent, steeped in Eng lit, and mostly fail- 
ures. Another technique he uses is to speak 
to the reader as ‘you’: 

But back to this man I’m about to marry — I 
don’t think I’m really getting his appeal across 
to you. If he played music with men half his 
age — and there was no ‘if about it — he 
didn’t play rock and roll. . . 

That is from the first story, ‘Banishment’, 
which is also novella-length, and is the only 
story with a female narrator. She is just as 
callous as all the male protagonists. 

Yet another of Gates’s techniques is 
sometimes not to give the main characters 
names. This is cleverly creepy and adds to 
the iciness at the heart of these stories. 


Treasure 

Walking down the sands to investigate 
what they might find, shells or stones, flotsam 
pieces abandoned by tides, two figures 

walking, slowly walking, beyond my sight. 

One small, one smaller, a boy and his mum 
in jeans and tops, an everyday disguise 

that makes them look quite like everyone else 
scattered about here between the sea 
and the dunes. 1 watch his white T shirt for 
the longest time, tracking his progress down 

an indefinite edge stretching for miles. 

And then only the sun, and wind, and me 
watching other tops and jeans on the shore, 
waiting until the ones 1 love return 

bringing their unique pebbles, wood and shells, 
unique like us, or like everyone else. 

— Roy Kelly 
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Mad Jack’s macabre 
sense of fun 

Lewis Jones 



Ivor Novello as a ‘sympathetic Ripper’ in Hitchcock’s The Lodger: A Story of the London Fog 


They All Love Jack: 

Busting the Ripper 

by Bruce Robinson 
Fourth Estate, £25, pp. 864, 

ISBN 9780007548873 
Spectator Bookshop, £21.25 

The Whitechapel Fiend is a psychic conduit 
for the vilest aspects of Victorian sex and 
class, and a creature mainly of the imag- 
ination. In 1888, the year of the murders, 
John Francis Brewer published The Curse 
Upon Mitre Square, and novels have fol- 
lowed from such writers as Edgar Lustgar- 
ten, Colin Wilson and Iain Sinclair. Many 
are Ripper mash-ups in the style of Robert 
Louis Stevenson or Arthur Conan Doyle, 
as in the Holmes capers of Ellery Queen 
and Michael Dibdin. 

Marie Belloc Lowndes’s The Lodger 
was made into a film by Alfred Hitchcock, 
A Story of the London Fog (1927), star- 
ring Ivor Novello as a sympathetic Ripper; 
and he features in many other films — in 
This is Spinal Tap (1984), for example, as 
the subject of Saucy Jack, a projected rock 
opera. From Hell (2001), named from the 
given address of one of the Ripper’s let- 
ters and starring Johnny Depp, was adapt- 
ed from the graphic novel by Alan Moore 
and Eddie Campbell. He has appeared in 
musicals, plays and operas {Lulu), on tele- 
vision in Star Trek and Babylon 5, in songs 
by Dylan, Morrissey and Nick Cave, and in 
video games. 

Less interestingly, perhaps. Jack the 
Ripper is a historical figure, and the subject 
of many non-fiction books. Bruce Robinson 
has read them all, yet in the publicity photo- 
graph for They All Love Jack he still looks 
fairly sane. This may be because he thinks 
they’re all bollocks. ‘Ripperology’ is ‘an 
expulsion of syncopated crap masquerad- 
ing as history’. That’s what one wants from 
the writer and director of Withnail and I, 
and his new book abounds in choice insults: 
‘treacherous buffoon’, ‘fat little parasite’, 
‘hopeless lickspittle’, ‘vainglorious oaf. It’s 
also quite sweary, and WithnaiFs Danny the 
Dealer supplies the epigraph for one of its 
chapters. Still, as he concedes, ‘I think it’s 
desirable not to get too intoxicated with 
one’s own invective.’ 

Robinson begins his investigation with 
the question of why Jack the Ripper was 
never caught, and does not hesitate to sup- 
ply the answer. He was not caught because 
the entire apparatus of the ruling class — 
the royal family, aristocracy, politicians, 
judiciary and police — did not want him 
to be, and did everything in its power to 
protect him. The Ripper was ‘a killer in 


a killer state’, a psychopath ‘shielded by 
servants of the Victorian state’. 

‘Any smart copper,’ he writes, ‘could 
have stopped this catastrophe in its tracks.’ 
In 1888, when Jack was playing what he 
called his ‘Funny Little Game’, the Met- 
ropolitan Police Commissioner was Sir 

The Rippers filthy work 
offered perverted echoes 
of Masonic rituals 

Charles Warren, who Robinson presents as 
‘the world’s most wilfully blind policeman’. 
Twenty years earlier he had excavated the 
Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, where he 
established the Reclamation Lodge of Jeru- 
salem, before amending its name to War- 
ren’s Masonic Hall. 

In the cutting open of pockets and 
removal of metal objects, the slit throats 
and eviscerations, with the bowels thrown 
over the shoulder, the Ripper’s filthy work 
offered perverted echoes of Masonic ritu- 
al. After the murder of Catherine Eddow- 
es, generally reckoned the fourth victim, 
a message was chalked on a wall, with a 
piece of Eddowes’s bloodied apron left 
beneath it: ‘The Juwes are the men that will 
not be blamed for nothing.’ It was washed 
off on Warren’s orders, supposedly for fear 
of inflaming feeling against local Jews. But 
in the case of Mary Jane Kelly, the last of 
the ‘canonical five’ victims, Warren took 
the opposite approach, officiously detain- 
ing every Jew in the vicinity. 


Kelly was subjected to unspeakable 
rites involving fire and bones, evidently 
inspired by Ezekiel xl, a key text in Free- 
masonry, and Robinson argues that the 
‘Juwes’ graffito, the most important piece 
of evidence in the murders, refers to the 
punishment of the three assassins Jub- 
ela, Jubelo and Jubelum, who are said to 
have killed Hiram Abif, Freemasonry’s 
first Grand Master, in Solomon’s Temple 
(i.e. the Dome of the Rock). Would War- 
ren, ‘one of the world’s leading Masonic 
historians’ and the refounder of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, have been deaf to all these 
echoes? 

Robinson thinks not. The Ripper, who 
had ‘a witty and macabre sense of fun’, 
was teasing the police, while Warren and 
his fellow members of a ‘self-regulating 
occult matrix’, such as Sir Robert Ander- 
son, chief of the CID, who ‘could lie like 
a back-alley slut, and was up to his dan- 
druff in a clandestine duplicity’, conspired 
to cover up the Masonic credentials of the 
perpetrator. 

Robinson has a candidate, Michael 
Maybrick, a popular musician whose com- 
positions include ‘They All Love Jack’, and 
presents a mountain of evidence to back 
his claim. And not content with one con- 
spiracy, he ties the Ripper case to several 
more, chiefly the notorious murder trial of 
Florence Maybrick, Michael’s sister-in-law. 
It’s an impressive performance, passion- 
ately argued, overwhelmingly convinc- 
ing while one’s reading it, and more than 
a little mad. 
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On your bike 

The bicycle may have triumphed over the car but it’s far from 
perfect, argues Stephen Bayley 


I t’s extraordinary that it took civilisation 
so very long to discover the benefits of 
putting little wheels on suitcases. We 
knew how to fly before we realised it was 
no longer necessary to huff-and-puff bag- 
gage by hand. 

Even odder, steam and electricity 
were well understood before anyone got 
around to developing the ingeniously sim- 
ple pedal-and-crank mechanism, an inven- 
tion of decisive importance, which turned 
the ludicrous, wobbly old hobbyhorse into 
today’s smooth and sensible bicycle. Its 
eventual triumph over all our sensibilities 
can be seen today when, at some practical 
cost to the general mobility of the capital, 
London is being effortfully retrofitted with 
cycle lanes while oil-fired traffic is perpet- 
ually stalled in a noxious smog of its own 
making. 

Cycle Revolution is the very last exhibi- 
tion at the original Design Museum in But- 
ler’s Wharf before it moves ambitiously, 
perhaps overambitiously, to new premises 
in a repurposed Commonwealth Institute 
in Kensington. So there is something both 
autumnal and prospectus-like about it as 
an event. In this way, it provides an inter- 
esting opportunity to wonder about both 
the nature of design exhibitions in general 
and the status of the bicycle in particular. 

Designers and politicians are equal- 
ly drawn — and with unusual passion — 
towards the bicycle. It is tempting to make 
a connection between pedal-power and 
democracy what with the bicycle’s histori- 
cal associations with suffrage movements, 
women liberated into bloomers and social 
mobility of the real sort. After all, states 
with the most immaculate conception of 
social democracy — Holland and Denmark, 
for example — have specially vigorous bicy- 
cling cultures. But so too does the People’s 
Republic of China. When Dave wanted to 
appear as a man of the people, he got on his 


bike for a photo shoot. And so too did Cor- 
byn, although they were dressed rather dif- 
ferently. With conflicting data like this, it’s 
tricky to posit a reliable theory. 

The fascination of designers and archi- 
tects is easier to explain. In a bicycle, mate- 
rials are explicit and details unavoidable. 
What’s more, the frame and the wheels, 
viewed in profile, are like a diagram of stat- 
ic and dynamic forces: form was following 
function in a bicycle long before that mis- 
leading trope became a slogan. For exam- 
ple, in 1910 Joseph August Lux, a member 
of the Deutscher Werkbund, published a 
book called Ingenieur-Asthetik, which con- 
tains an important essay called A Bicycle is 
Beautiful’, one of the key texts inviting us to 
appreciate the aesthetic thrill of unadorned 
machines. 

And, of course, the better sort of archi- 
tect and designer has twinned senses of 
social purpose and environmental hygiene 
that use of a bike advertises most efficient- 
ly. Thomas Heatherwick likes to make an 
entrance on a silly recumbent bike. Step into 
the lobby of FCB, an award-winning and 
ecologically alert architectural practice, and 
you see a floor jammed wall-to-wall with 
folding Brompton Bikes. There must have 
been 50 there last time I visited. 

Or take my friend Alex Lifschutz, 
designer of, among many other things, the 
Hungerford pedestrian bridge, who goes 
absolutely everywhere on his Brompton 
folding bike. But nowadays he can disdain 
the binman’s yellow hi-vis because Dash- 
ing Tweeds of Sackville Street has sold 
him a very smart, well-cut wool jacket with 
reflective yarns woven into the fabric. He 
sits in restaurants twinkling very brightly. 
The contrast to Corbyn, who, on his bike, 
dresses like a sewer-maintenance engineer 
in an oversized biohazard suit, could not 
be clearer. 

Cycle Revolution contains the ur-bike. 







the Rover Safety Bicycle of 1888, a machine 
where all the elements of the modern 
machine first coalesced and became more 
than the sum of the parts: pneumatic tyres, 
comfy seat, triangulated frame, symmetrical 
general arrangement and brakes. That this 
spectacular synthesis led, eventually, to the 
ignominiously failed Rover car company is 
a melancholy gloss on British industry and 
its weak grasp of progress and feeble pow- 
ers of application. 

But the Design Museum does not specu- 
late much on history or theory or go in for 
analysis of any sort. No mention is made, 
for example, of the fact that as early as 1891 
Baudry de Saunier was able to publish a his- 
tory of the bicycle and by 1907 Paris’s Grand 
Palais could put on a show called Retrospec- 
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five du Cycle, suggesting, perhaps, that a cen- 
tury ago the bicycle was being eclipsed by 
the automobile. How exactly did we get to le 
monde d Venvers? 

Instead, the Design Museum has attempt- 
ed categorisation in the pop-anthropological 
fashion that Peter York begat and everyone 
else copied, but without his wit or originality. 
We have four ‘tribes’. Chris Hoy, the Olym- 
pian pedal pusher, is a representative of the 
‘High Performers’ while Shanaze Reade, a 
BMX champ, examples the ‘Thrill Seekers’. 
A global search determined that one Lucy 
Granville should personify ‘Urban Riders’ 
while Lawrence Brand of Porterlight Bicy- 
cles did a demonstration run to Kyrgyzstan 
and won representation as titular head of 
the ‘Cargo Bikes’. 


I am not sure I needed more of this. 

There are some wonderful machines on 
show. Eddy Merckx’s 1972 ethereal all-met- 
al record bike looks like an ancient relic 
and makes a fine contrast to Bradley Wig- 

Clean bikes excite just as much 
antisocial behaviour in their riders as 
dirty cars do in their drivers 

gins’s 2015 equivalent, a bravura exercise 
in swooping carbon fibre. You can see radi- 
cal modern curiosities, including the Veloci- 
no, a recreation of an absurd Mussolini-era 
Italian design, and the Kolelinia Half bike, 
which threatens to be as annoying as kick- 
boards if only they can crowdfund it. 

There is the protoype of the world’s 


Two wheels good: 
Belgian racing cyclist 
Eddy Merckx on the 
track, 1970 


most successful folding bike, whose ingen- 
ious geometry was worried out on the 
kitchen table by Andrew Ritchie as he 
gazed, intermittently, at Brompton Ceme- 
tery. Then, with even more of an aroma of 
death, there is the 1969 Raleigh Chopper, 
a perfect example of the British disease: 
docile infatuation with Americana com- 
bined, lethally, with rubbish management 
and shoddy quality. Raleigh-branded bikes 
were, in the end, made in China. As if to 
demonstrate the relative decline of British 
bicycle expertise, you can also ponder, in 
the sepulchral calm of a museum, London’s 
Boris Bike . . . manufactured in Canada and 
designed by Canadians. 

The installation of Cycle Revolution is 
the work of Urban Salon and does not alto- 
gether successfully answer the question I set 
myself when Terence Conran and I opened 
the Design Museum in 1989: ‘How do we 
make exhibits of everyday things look dif- 
ferent from how they’d look in a shop?’ Cer- 
tainly, there is lots to enjoy on display in the 
Design Museum, but so, too, is there in the 
spectacular Pinarello showroom on Lower 
Regent Street, a coruscating real-world 
shrine to the cult of the bike. 

I felt there was too much slavish adora- 
tion of the bike here. Bicycles are not per- 
fect. Nature was a tough negotiator and, in 
exchange for the magically efficient transla- 
tion of pedal effort into forward motion, she 
insisted that bicycles should be difficult to 
clean and impossible to store. In every sense, 
they take up a lot of space. Besides, in this 
year of their symbolic triumph, with memo- 
rial roadworks and a major exhibition, we 
know that clean bikes excite just as much 
antisocial behaviour in their riders as dirty 
cars do in their drivers. Just saying. . . 


Cycle Revolution: Extraordinary bicycles 
and the people who ride them is at the 
Design Museum until 30 June 2016. 
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Exhibitions 
Empire lines 

Martin Gay ford 

Artist & Empire 

Tate Britain, until 10 April 2016 

Masters of the Everyday: Dutch 
Artists in the Age of Vermeer 

The Queen’s Gallery, until 14 February 
2016 


‘Wherever the British settle, wherever they 
colonize,’ observed the painter Benjamin 
Robert Haydon, ‘they carry and will ever 
carry trial by jury, horse-racing and portrait- 
painting.’ This doesn’t sound like a bad set of 
cultural baggage, even for those who don’t 
care for the races. There is clearly a lot to 
be said for trial by jury, and portraits make 
up the most enjoyable — in fact, downright 
humorous — section of Artist & Empire, a 
curious new exhibition at Tate Britain. 


Not, of course, that Tate approaches this 
subject in a playful spirit. At the entrance, a 
hand-wringing text declares that the British 
empire’s ‘history of war, conquest and appro- 
priation is difficult, even painful to address’. 
Even so, it points out — correctly — that 
the whole sorry business had a considerable 
effect on art, in Britain and elsewhere. 

The show turns out to be a good deal 
more fun than this introduction augurs 
because of the intrinsic charm and, quite 
often, absurdity of the objects on show. A 
good deal of space is taken up by grand 
Georgian and Victorian paintings on impe- 
rial themes. Among these first prize for 
hilariousness goes to Edward Armitage’s 
‘Retribution’ (1858), which depicts a burly, 
governess-like figure of Britannia throttling 
a full-grown Bengal tiger in revenge for 
the Indian Mutiny. This represents anoth- 
er game effort on Tate’s part — following 
Sculpture Victorious earlier in the year — to 
find something to do with the 19th-century 
paintings previously relegated to the store- 
room (or perhaps the officers’ mess). 


There are much more engaging, and bet- 
ter, things to be seen. The flora and fauna of 
the empire are depicted in delightful imag- 
es such as the Indian artist Shaikh Zain ud- 
Din’s ‘Common Crane’ (1780), a lanky bird 
with enormous feet, twisting its neck around 
to peer at the viewer with one sharp little eye. 
George Stubbs’s ‘Cheetah and a Stag with 
two Indian handlers’ is an out-and-out mas- 
terpiece, apparently recalling the moment 
when the big but timorous cat tried to run 
away rather than take part in a deer hunt. 

Similar panache, plus a hint of fancy 
dress, is to be found in the portraits. Van 
Dyck’s full-length of an early nabob, the 
hefty ‘1st Earl of Denbigh’ (1633-4), strides 
along in Indian dress, with palm tree and 
attendant in the background. In John Singer 
Sargent’s portrayal, ‘Sir Frank Swettenham’ 
(1904), the first Resident-General of Malay 
States, wears a uniform as gleaming white 
as hotel napery in a setting worthy of Louis 
XIV, but looks as though he might be more 
at ease in the club bar. 

Elsewhere — an introductory section of 
maps, for example — the exhibition is a bit 
thin, visually (the ones in which a strident 
imperial red covers much of the globe look- 
ing the j oiliest, although that is not the cura- 
tors’ point). Art & Empire poses a question 
for the new director of Tate Britain, soon to 

First prize for hilariousness goes to 
Edward Armitage’s burly Britannia 
throttling a Bengal tiger 

arrive: whether to carry on with this low- 
ering blend of art and social history — or 
mount more exhibitions like the marvellous 
Erank Auerbach, currently on show upstairs. 
Time for a change of policy on Millbank, I 
would say. 

Meanwhile, at the Queen’s Gallery there 
is Masters of the Every day. This is a display 
of some — just some — of the Dutch pic- 
tures in the Royal Collection. Nonetheless, 
it contains no fewer than four Rembrandts 
(the Queen has more of those) plus enough 
Jan Steens to make up a mini-retrospective, 
several fine Pieter de Hoochs and a single, 
superb Vermeer. 

‘The Music Lesson’ (c. 1662-5) was 
bought by George III as part of a job lot 
from Consul Smith of Venice. At the time it 
was attributed to Frans van Mieris, and even 
if it had been labelled ‘Vermeer’ no one 
would then have been interested. Now it’s 
one of the best known pictures in the world, 
and subject of a film, Tim’s Vermeer. 

Paintings have their fates; so do their 
owners. The greatest contributors to the 
Royal Collection were George IV and 
Charles I, both disastrous rulers. In Brit- 
ain at least there seems to be an inverse 
relation between artistic taste and politi- 
cal nous. This may explain why the mighty 
empire did not produce very much in the 
way of good art. 
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Exhibition 2nd - 24th December 

Next month, Nancy Delouis brings over 50 new works from Limoges to London for her first exhibition at 
Messum’s since her sell-out show in 2012. Her rich, colour-saturated interiors and subtle eye for textiles and 
surface play are inspired by works from Bonnard to Matisse. But the distinctly feminine atmosphere of her 
paintings is entirely her own. Fully illustrated catalogue £I5 Inc p&p 
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BOOKS & ARTS 



Opera 

Early music round-up 

Alexandra Coghlan 

Time was when early music was a 6 p.m. con- 
cert, Baroque began with Bach and ended 
with Corelli’s Christmas Concerto, and speeds 
were so portentously slow that you’d have to 
start the B Minor Mass shortly after lunch in 
order to make it home in time for bed. 

Those dark days — caught between 
Baroque and a hard place — are over now. 
Period ensembles have never been better 
or more numerous, Handel and Monteverdi 
are a staple of operatic programming, and 
even Vivaldi, Cavalli, Cesti and Steffani are 
making their mark. Baroque is back, and this 
time it’s here to stay. 

One of the biggest success stories of 
recent years is the Globe’s new indoor thea- 
tre. Opened just last year, it’s already hard 
to remember musical life before the Sam 
Wanamaker Playhouse. Seating just 340, its 
meticulously recreated 17th-century inte- 
rior is the perfect frame for period operas 
intended to place their performers in knee- 
groping, beard-stroking proximity to their 
audience. Crucially, it’s the space that has 
finally solved the problem of early opera for 
the Royal Opera, allowing the company to 
tackle a whole new repertoire with a success 
its own unwieldy house would never allow. 

You couldn’t imagine a greater contrast 
than that between the Royal Opera’s in- 
house 2008 La Calisto (distant, scratchy, ill 
at ease) and the giddy, romping delight of its 
debut Wanamaker production, a staging of 
Cavalli’s L’Ormindo. If the follow-up show 
— Rossi’s Orpheus — lacks the musical qual- 
ity of Cavalli, it makes up for it in the deter- 
mined charm and inexhaustible energy of 
its performance. Keith Warner’s production 
(with a little help from Christopher Cowell’s 
knowing English translation) swaps Italy for 


Caroline England in a tragicomedy whose 
deliberate anachronisms chafe with a fric- 
tion as delicious as Euridice’s comic death 
scene. With most of the cast under 35, it was a 
chance to hear the next generation of voices. 
Between Louise Alder, Siobhan Stagg, Keri 
Fuge and Lauren Fagan it’s a future with no 
shortage of superb sopranos. 

While Handel and Monteverdi are 
now core repertoire, it wasn’t so long ago 
that they were curiosities, receiving tenta- 
tive contemporary premieres. Conductors 
and musicologists now have to dig a little 
deeper into the archives to find unfamiliar 
works, and while we can’t expect a Poppea 
or a Rodelinda every time, the quality is still 
strikingly high. 

TsikQ UOspedale, for example — an anon- 
ymous 17th-century opera premiered recent- 
ly at Wilton’s Music Hall by the Baroque 
collective Solomon’s Knot. A scalpel-sharp 
satire on the medical profession brought 
uncomfortably up to date in director James 
Hurley’s slick production, it’s a work whose 
contemporary resonances alone would merit 
it a place in the repertoire, even if these were 
not set to expressive, Cavalli-esque melodies 
and muscular instrumental dances. 

Even stronger, perhaps, is the case for 
Francesca Caccini’s La Liberazione di Rug- 
giero, championed recently by the Brighton 
Early Music Festival in a new production 
by Susannah Waters. This full-length comic 
take on sorcery and seduction has its tongue 
firmly in its cheek. Graceful duets and trios, 
sustained arioso and richly coloured orches- 
tral writing gild a piece of period silliness 
that slips down every bit as easily now as it 
did four centuries ago. 

Part of Baroque opera’s pervasive appeal 
is surely that, as art forms go, it’s actually not 
very baroque. Instead of endless fiddly curli- 
cues and fussing ornaments we get smooth, 
long vocal lines, crisp, clean rhythms — at 
least, in those composers now revived (pace 
Vinci). If it weren’t for all the kings and shep- 


herdesses it would all feel thoroughly mod- 
em, something directors have long capitalised 
on in their productions. Harry Fehr’s recent 
Orlando for Welsh National Opera picks 
up where David Alden and David Me Vicar 
left off at ENO, recasting Handel’s sorcery 
story as one of psychological trauma and war. 
Orlando himself becomes a patient in a sec- 
ond world war sanatorium, blasted with bouts 
of electricity by ‘doctor’ Zoroastro to cure his 
PTSD. With a score cut aggressively (but not 
insensitively) back, Yannis Thavoris’s clean 
designs and an outstanding cast led by Robin 
Blaze, Fflur Wyn and Lawrence Zazzo, this 
is Handel with a modern audience in mind: 
emotional, direct, confronting. Where ENO 
has recently stumbled (Michael Keegan- 
Dolan’s senseless Julius Caesar, Richard 
Jones’s unexcitingly functional Rodelinda), 
WNO has stepped up. Hopefully, this marks 
the beginning of a new Handel sequence. 

Glyndebourne is, of course, Handel’s 
greatest home in England, crowned by glori- 
ous productions of Giulio Cesare, Rodelinda, 
Rinaldo and, most recently, Saul. But where 
the company has fostered Handel (and, to 
some extent, also Purcell), it has refused to 
adopt the French repertoire still so neglected 

Baroque is back, and this time ids 
here to stay 

in the UK. A lone venture in that direction 
(2013 ’s Hippolyte etAricie) is never, accord- 
ing to conductor William Christie, to be fol- 
lowed up. French Baroque simply doesn’t 
sell like its foreign contemporaries, making 
it too great a risk for the big houses. 

Which leaves smaller outfits like Chris- 
tian Curnyn’s Early Opera Company to 
step into the breach. Find anything excit- 
ing happening in period opera in the UK 
and Curnyn will be involved, whether it’s 
conducting at the Wanamaker or ENO, 
recording Handel or directing his own pro- 
jects. Last week’s concert performance of 
Rameau’s Castor et Pollux was a perfect 
example. This is a work that simply shouldn’t 
work in concert, so reliant is it on spectacle 
and physicality to drive the drama. Yet such 
was the rhetorical clarity of Curnyn’s play- 
ers, the dramatic skill of his young singers, 
that you felt no lack. With such vivid, com- 
pelling persuasion, surely the UK can’t 
continue to hold out against the charms of 
Rameau, Lully and Charpentier? 

What a difference a decade (or two) 
makes. Baroque has gone from rags to 
riches, and it’s the UK that has led the way, 
whether in musicologists such as Edward J. 
Dent and Winton Dean, prescient directors 
like David Alden and Nicholas Hytner, or 
musical directors like Curnyn, Bicket, Hog- 
wood and Gardiner. It’s thanks to them that 
opera’s history is also its future. There may 
be less brocade and fewer feathered head- 
pieces this time round, but the music is just 
as good and the drama is even better. 
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Cinema 

What lies beneath? 

Deborah Ross 

Carol 

15, Nationwide 


Carol is an easy film to admire — so beauti- 
ful to look at; entirely exquisite — but such a 
hard film to feel anything for. Based on Patri- 
cia Highsmith’s 1952 lesbian novel The Price 
of Salt, this is a love story that, here, doesn’t 
venture below the waist, literally, emotional- 
ly or metaphorically. It glides across its own 
glittering surfaces, never investigating what 
may lie beneath, and playing restraint to the 
point of inertia. Its director, Todd Haynes, 
has spoken about how hard it was to make 
a Hollywood film about two women, star- 
ring two women, so I feel bad delivering the 
news, but deliver it I must: what was taboo in 
’52 may not be that exciting today. 

Set in 1950s New York, and with cos- 
tumes (by Sandy Powell) and mis-en-scene 
to die for, come back to life, and die for all 
over again — the furs!; the hats!; the shiny, 
gunmetal Packards! — this follows the ‘for- 
bidden romance’ between Carol (Cate Blan- 
chett) andTherese (Rooney Mara). Carol is 
the older. Carol is wealthy, in the midst of 
a divorce, and has a little daughter, Rindy. 
(Rindy? Rooney? Each to their own, I sup- 
pose.) Therese is in her twenties and works 
in a Manhattan department store. They meet 
in the run-up to Christmas, when Carol 
arrives at the store to buy Rindy a particular 


doll but, having sold out of that doll, Ther- 
ese advises a train set, and their eyes lock. 
Carol purchases the train set and I did want 
to know what Rindy thought of it, having 
been expecting a doll, but we never find out. 
Perhaps they are saving that for Carol 2: The 
Slog Continues. 

Therese and Carol start meeting: in res- 
taurants, at Carol’s place, in Therese’s mod- 
est apartment. Their increasing attraction to 
each other is told in looks, glances, further 
eye-locking, a hand left on a shoulder for 

I wanted to take a stick and beat it 
while imploring: ‘Get on with it! ’ and 
‘Come to life, God damn you! ’ 

a beat too long. It’s meticulous, but on and 
on it goes, without any changes in the cool- 
ly detached, humourless tone, so it feels like 
the same scene played over and over, with 
no tension, story development, or narrative 
propulsion. It’s all so enervating. I wanted to 
take a stick and beat it while imploring: ‘Get 
on with it!’ and ‘Come to life, God damn 
you!’ This is not so much the love that dare 
not speak its name, as the love that looked 
at the energy that might take, and promptly 
decided against it. 

The second hour is an improvement. I’ll 
admit, as an escalation in the ugliness of 
Carol’s marriage means the two Actually 
Have To Do Something beyond glance at 
each other, meaningfully, for what feels like 
hours, and possibly days. So they embark on 
a road trip, in that gunmetal Packard, travel- 
ling along the west coast, staying in motels. 
But this is a film, which, unlike Brooklyn, say. 


cares more for its visual style than its char- 
acters. For example, even though Carol is 
now living out of a small suitcase, and you’d 
expect her to show some signs of dishevel- 
ment, she still always looks as if she’s spent 
the morning running between her furrier 
and Vidal Sassoon. Their love is consum- 
mated, but so tastefully, and with such an 
absence of any below-the-waist action, and 
such an absence of pent-up desire, it’s a total 
non-event. They might as well have been 
unblocking the sink. It’s as sexy as that. 

The novel is different. The novel is told 
from Therese’s point of view, thereby offer- 
ing us her interior life: her fears, her desires, 
her loneliness, her awakening sexuality. But 
this makes Carol the centre of attention, 
and robs Therese of any psychological heft 
or depth whatsoever. She is passive, insipid, 
and forever gazing out of windows, passively 
and insipidly. I think even my goldfish Bub- 
bles has more personality. (‘I do!’ Bubbles 
has just confirmed.) 

Meanwhile, although I’d have previously 
said you can’t have too much of Blanchett, 
there is a heck of a lot of her here. She is 
resplendent and magnificent, but so stagey 
and mannered that the performance eclipses 
Carol herself. Ultimately, it left me cold, and 
I didn’t care what happened to either char- 
acter; didn’t care if they stayed together or 
were forced apart; didn’t care if they stayed 
together and weren’t forced apart but one 
decided she couldn’t bear the way the other 
ate soup and opted to call it a day. My only 
concern was whether Rindy, who was the 
hapless victim in all this, was happy with that 
train set. I sincerely hope so. 


6o 
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Theatre 

National emergency 

Lloyd Evans 

Evening at the Talk House 

Dorfman, in rep until 30 March 2016 


Waste 

Lyttelton, in rep until 19 March 2016 


Wallace Shawn is a lovely old sausage. A 
stalwart of American theatre, he’s taken 
cameo roles in classic movies like Clue- 
less and Manhattan. He’s also a playwright 
whose new script has received its world 
premiere at the National Theatre. Lucky 
chap. He spent three or four years writing 
Evening at the Talk House and it reveals a 
peculiar methodology. A play normally fea- 
tures a central character grappling with a 
personal dilemma, which leads to suffering, 
change and self-discovery. Shawn doesn’t 
bother with any of that, he just lays on a 
gang of theatre types who spend two hours 
spouting cascades of circuitous chitchat. The 
show opens with a speech by a rich and suc- 
cessful American TV producer who tells us 
how rich and successful he is. His paragraphs 
of orotund superiority last 20 minutes. He 
recalls that a few years back he wrote a little 


playlet whose cast are keen to meet up and 
discuss the old days. A restaurant, the Talk 
House, is hired. Seven luvvies appear (some 
British, some American) for cocktails and 
group hugs. They then wolf down a load of 
canapes and exchange gossip about this show, 
that show and the other show. 

It’s clear that Shawn has dispensed with 
two key dramatic instruments here: purpose 
and conflict. His characters have nothing 
to gain or lose from each other. And they 
have no aims to fulfil either. At the first 
read-through it should have been clear that 
this wasn’t a play but a collection of words 
arranged on numbered pages so as to resem- 
ble a play. But wait. Something else is going 
on. The characters at the Talk House refer 
to Ackerley’, who appears to be a leader 
elected every three months. Has a state of 
emergency been declared? There are hints 
of violence. Targetings’ are mentioned. As 
are ‘murders’. The characters seem anx- 
ious that the state is involved in a campaign 
of secret assassinations. But not that anx- 
ious. Just a bit. One of the actresses reveals 
that her career has nosedived and she now 
scrimps a living in a restaurant but she tops 
up her income by flying around the world to 
bump off foreigners. No really. That’s in the 
play. The government arranges for its ene- 
mies overseas to be hunted down and killed 
by waitresses. 


At this point something new emerges 
from the muddle. Shawn hasn’t just creat- 
ed a script that lacks any dramatic tension 
or focus (or, incidentally, a central charac- 
ter), he wants to lay on a shotgun wedding 
between two incompatible genres. One is a 
self-involved navel-gazer about the acting 
trade. The second is a futuristic political dys- 
topia examining the compromises forced on 
liberal society by terrorism. Watching this 
swirl of twaddle is like witnessing a drunk 
trying to set fire to an ice cube. How did it 
happen? Most theatres have a professional 
filter, a ‘literary manager’, who ensures that 

Watching this swirl of twaddle is like 
witnessing a drunk trying to set fire to 
an ice cube 

duds are rejected on arrival. If the NT is 
reluctant to advertise the vacancy perhaps 
this column can help initiate the search. 
Applications should be sent to a chap called 
Rufus Norris. 

Also at the NT, a challenging play by 
one of the great theatrical personalities of 
the 20th century. Harley Granville-Bark- 
er was an innovative actor and writer who 
created a handful of enduring plays. Waste, 
alas, is not one of them. The main char- 
acter, Henry Trebell, is an icily ambitious 
politician who has a dalliance with a dippy 
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flapper named Amy. The affair leads to a 
pregnancy. Amy wants to abort the child. 
Henry is keen to protect his public repu- 
tation. The early scenes are excellent fun. 
Charles Edwards, a natural comic, brings 
some lightness to Henry’s calculating self- 
ishness and Olivia Williams plays the mad- 
dening Amy as a sexy drifter unburdened 
by too many brain cells. But once the affair 
cools off so does our interest. The couple 
are too ill matched to catch our sympathy. 
Dimwit Amy is deeply frustrated by life 
while callous Henry is pursuing his career 
with laser-beam concentration. 

When the play was written, in 1907, abor- 
tion was so shameful and sordid a crime that 
it was never spoken of in public. This gave 
the play a titillating veneer of novelty and 
transgression. Not so today. And Hildegard 
Bechtler’s design is deeply weird. The cos- 
tumes and hairstyles belong to the right 
era but the stage floor has been soaked in 
black glossy paint like a slick of tar. It looks 
dangerously skiddy. The rooms are bound- 
ed by huge flats, in whites and creams, that 
trundle on and off stage. They’re like enor- 
mous rectangles of sliced bread. It’s quite a 
challenge, this show, but if you fancy three 
hours of moral tribulation performed inside 
a giant Hovis loaf sitting on an oil spillage 
then you’re in luck. 

Television 
Jungle fever 

James Delingpole 


The best bit in Fm A Celebrity . . . Get Me 
Out Of Here! (ITV) will be when the pris- 
oners finally revolt and turn on their evil 
captors. Ant and Dec. The sparky Geordie 
comedy duo will be imprisoned in a semi- 
submerged, rat-infested cage like the one 
in The Deer Hunter, fed on a diet of liquid- 
ised kangaroo bottom and wombat testicle, 
and released only to participate in a series 
of amusing challenges, such as a recreation 
of the Lemmiwinks episode from South 
Park, involving two giant funnels, a bunch 
of inserted eucalyptus leaves and a pair of 
ravening koalas. 

Though it hasn’t happened yet I’m going 
to keep watching every night, just in case. I 
wish it weren’t so. It’s such a terrible waste 
of life. But I’m afraid that, for whatever rea- 
son, I’ve become an FmA Celebrity addict. 
Now I’m going to try to justify it by ludi- 
crously and implausibly arguing that it’s the 
most brilliant thing currently on TV. 

I think it probably is, though. This is the 
15th series — the first was in 2002, when it 
was won by Tony Blackburn — and it really 
ought to have run out of steam by now. But 
though the set and challenges are indeed 
looking a touch overfamiliar, the interplay 
between celebrities in extremis offers such 


endless dramatic variety and tension you 
could almost be watching Shakespeare. Well, 
Webster, at any rate. 

Tm particularly intrigued at the moment 
by the burgeoning alliance between former 
world boxing champion Chris Eubank and 
former white Jamaican boy (till her parents 
discovered they’d got her genitalia confused 
and she was in fact a girl) Lady Colin Camp- 
bell. 

It didn’t get off to a good start. Mincing, 
fastidious, softly-spoken Eubank proposed 
that celebrities who failed in any of their 
challenges should be punished by their fel- 
low group members as a disincentive to fur- 
ther weakness. Lady C (as she’s known) had 

Vm A Celebrity is like The Simpsons: 
good if you re thick; 
even better if you re not 

just failed a challenge at this point, so natu- 
rally she took umbrage. 

And rightly so. This was one of those 
moments where Eubank — who has spent 
a lifetime cultivating an image of grounded- 
ness and gentlemanly decency — let slip his 
inner control-freak weirdo. (I love this about 
Fm A Celebrity. You can maintain your 
mask for a few hours. But never with the 
cameras on you 24/7 over a period of weeks, 
with hunger pangs playing havoc with your 
mood.) As any sane person understands, the 
punishment for failure is already quite bad 
enough — short rations; the misery of hav- 
ing let down your comrades — without hav- 
ing some tinpot fascist in a fake monocle 
piling on additional forfeits. 

More recently, though, just when some 
of us had given up on Eubank, he was 
assigned by the camp’s new dictator, dour 
Scottish entrepreneur Duncan Bannatyne, 
to go on knicker- washing duties with Lady 
C. This led to an unlikely bond being 
formed by the jungle washpool as Eubank 
and Lady C united in mutual contempt 
for an idiotic observation by another con- 
testant — one of those ones you’ve never 
heard of before: Brian Friedman, an Amer- 
ican choreographer who apparently works 
on X Factor. 

Brian — whom we viewers had all liked 
up till this point because he’s genial and 
vulnerable in his mildly camp gay way 
— suddenly lost the older persons’ vote 
by taking umbrage at an allegedly ‘sex- 
ist’ remark of Eubank’s. ‘I don’t believe a 
woman should get strenuous work if men 
are around,’ Eubank had said. Friedman 
called this ‘thinking from another gener- 
ation’. And on this he was correct. It cre- 
ated an immediate division between those 
geriatric members of the camp (Spandau 
Ballet’s Tony Hadley; Eubank; Lady C, of 
course. . . ) who cleave to the traditional 
view that there are fundamental differenc- 
es between the sexes; and the younger ones 
(e.g. the girl from The Only Way Is Essex; 


the girl from Geordie Shore) who appeared 
to agree with Friedman that gender is 
largely a social construct. 

This is the (probably accidental) genius 
of Fm A Celebrity. TV is full of chat shows 
trying to find out what famous (or semi- 
famous) people are really like; it’s full of 
documentaries exploring the nature of 
celebrity (how to achieve it; what it costs); 
and, of course, in all its output it’s forever 
seeking to examine the faultlines of con- 
temporary culture, how our mores are shift- 
ing, where the yoof are heading next. Fm 
A Celebrity achieves all these things in a 
completely unforced and natural way, while 
simultaneously fulfilling its other vital func- 
tion as bread and circuses for the brain-dead 
masses. It’s like The Simpsons: good if you’re 
thick; even better if you’re not. 

Apparently, the current favourite to win 
is Vicky Pattison, a feisty Essex girl with 
splendid knockers. I hope she doesn’t, not 
because she’s not fun but because I think 
Britain needs someone more old school 
to heal the bitter class/age divide: let it be 
lovely Susannah Constantine or staunch 
Lady C. 

Radio 

Sound effects 

Kate Chisholm 


It lasted for just a few seconds but was such 
a graphic illustration of the statistics behind 
the bombing campaign in Syria — and not 
a word was spoken. Martha Kearney called 
it an ‘audio graphic’ on the World at One on 
Monday and explained how Neal Razzell 
and James Beard for the World Service had 
been monitoring the number of US combat 
missions on Islamic State targets in Syria, 
hour by hour, 24/7, and comparing them 
with earlier bombing campaigns. Each elec- 
tronic beat we heard represents one hour, 
Razzell told us; each beep represents the 
launch of one combat mission. 

For Syria, the electronic beeps between 
each beat were quite far apart — clearly 
distinguishable. The sound we heard rep- 
resented two raids an hour, he explained, 
every day for 450 days. Now listen to Serbia 
in 1999: the beeps were much closer togeth- 
er, but were not quite blurred together 
into one continuous beeping sound. That’s 
five US bombing raids per hour, he said. 
But next we heard his ‘audio graphic’ of 
the Iraq invasion of 2003. The beeps were 
a barrage, a shrill blast: 40 raids an hour. 
And for the second world war, there was 
an even shriller, more persistent beeping: 
70 raids an hour, every day for four years, 
he explained. 

The final clip took us back to Syria in 
2015, to those two beeps between a beat. 
‘That’s the campaign against Islamic State,’ 
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he repeated, making his point without need- 
ing to say more. 

Will Self was in combative mood this 
week in his new Radio 4 series Self Drives 
(produced by Laurence Grissell) in which 
he struggles to understand the physics 
behind James Clerk Maxwell’s theories of 
electricity, magnetism and light. It’s as if his 
inability to grasp hold of the ‘elegant equa- 
tions’ on which our mobile phones, GPS sys- 
tems, radar and even the radio are based was 
all the fault of Maxwell and his fellow sci- 
entists. He was so rude to his fellow investi- 
gator, the physicist Professor Akram Khan, 
that Khan virtually disappeared from the 
last programme, probably fed up with being 
bruised and battered by Self’s repeated ver- 
bal onslaughts. 

Things began badly on a wet morning 
in Edinburgh as Self relied on Khan to find 
their way to India Street (where Maxwell 
was born) by smartphone. The trouble was 
the directions they were following were for 
car drivers, not walkers. Self’s humour did 
not improve as they took to the road, en 
route for Cambridge on the trail of Max- 
well’s life and work, in the latest version of 
a hybrid car, a Chevrolet Volt, which they 
couldn’t charge up because the hire compa- 
ny had failed to provide them with a charg- 
ing cable (in the end only one mile of their 
600-mile journey was fuelled by electricity). 


But things got really sticky in Manches- 
ter, over a Chinese meal. Self had gone to a 
lot of trouble preparing for the series, tak- 
ing lessons in differential calculus, electro- 
magnetism, reading biographies of Maxwell 
but he was beginning to think he understood 
even less than he had done to begin with. 
‘This should be wondrous,’ he complained 
to Khan, recalling how as children we get 
so excited about magnets. But ‘the world 
your science reveals to me is so much more 
threatening and minatory’. As scientists, he 
told Khan, you don’t reflect enough on the 

You can’t forget what Will Self says, 
with that lugubrious voice, even if you 
sometimes wish you could 

unintended consequences of your work. 
Why should you need a degree in quantum 
physics to understand how a mobile phone 
works? 

‘You argue the case so well,’ Khan retort- 
ed, rather wanly. ‘You hog the discussion 
with your very lyrical use of language, your 
internally self-consistent discussion. It’s very 
difficult to poke holes’. 

But Self’s deep scepticism of scientific 
progress, his willingness to admit that he 
was failing to grasp the most elemental 
equations, in spite of hours spent trying 
to understand them, kept me listening. He 


was even rude about Jodrell Bank, mock- 
ing its Bakelite and Melamine appearance, 
its 1950s feel, while at the same time in awe 
of the breadth and scale and potential of 
that enormous telescope. You can’t forget 
what he says, with that insistent, lugubrious, 
unmistakable voice, even if sometimes you 
wish you could. 

On Private Passions on Sunday (Radio 
3) the foreign correspondent Christina 
Lamb told us how, when she first went to 
Peshawar aged 21, she took with her in her 
enormous suitcase a large bag of wine gums 
and a bottle of Chanel No. 5. Her original 
intention was to become a novelist but she 
was sidetracked by Benazir Bhutto, whom 
she interviewed for the Financial Times 
and who then invited her to her wedding 
in Pakistan. 

Lamb was with her on the campaign bus 
when Bhutto was assassinated in 2007 by a 
huge bomb. Everything was on fire around 
her, orange flames shot through all the trees. 
There were shoes everywhere, she recalled. 
People’s shoes had been blown off. Yet she 
sounded so unfazed by it and the music she 
chose was calm, meditative, romantic even. 
It’s as if fear, chaos, violence is normal to 
her. What she finds difficult is ‘normal’ life. 
As she told Michael Berkeley, ‘It’s hard for 
me to be interested in buying tiles for the 
kitchen.’ 
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Bee Wilson tweets and eats, p66 Ethical tnrkeys, p69 Freddy Gray makes perry, p71 Rose Prince’s seasonal preserves, p72 
Andrew Marr drinks Japanese whisky, p74 Milk cocktails, p77 Feasting with Sophia Wangh, p78 Simon Berry on sherry, p79 



CELEBRATIONS 

It’s always a blast at our house 

Disasters are what make Christmas memorable, says Prue Leith 


I ’m a real sucker for Christmas. 
I still have home-made decora- 
tions, angels and hanging orna- 
ments made by the children 35 years 
ago. Our old wheelbarrow, rusted and 
full of holes, nonetheless gets a coat 
of red paint each year to turn it into 
Father Christmas’s cart. (The rein- 
deer that pulls it is a rocking horse 
with battered cardboard antlers and 
tinsel trappings.) Year after year I 
patiently tie cotton loops to Quality 
Street toffees and hang them on a 
silvered, now rather shabby, branch. 
It all takes hours. 

I love everything about Christ- 
mas: stirring the pud, icing the cake, 
cutting the holly. When we were chil- 


dren we had a ritual annual outing to 
see Selfridges’ Christmas window dis- 
plays and the lights in Regent Street. 
These are never as good as they were 
all those years ago. 

But Christmas memories are not 
all jingle bells and champagne. My 
earliest is of making a Christmas cake 
at school and producing it for Christ- 
mas Day tea. I was very proud of my 
work of art — the three kings paint- 
ed in food dyes on the smooth royal 
icing. But I’d failed to add any glycer- 
ine and the icing set like concrete. 
My Dad split the ivory handle of my 
mother’s best knife by holding it like 
a chisel and hitting it with a hammer. 
That didn’t work and we had to scoop 


I lowered the 
chestnuts 
into the fryer 
and pretty 
soon they 
were going 
off like hand 
grenades, 
hot oil 

raining down 


the cake out from the underside, leav- 
ing the rock-like icing bowl. 

One Christmas, when I’d got my 
first room of my own, a bedsitter in 
Earl’s Court, I set the place on fire 
with real candles on a tiny Christmas 
tree. The net curtains blew across it 
when I opened the window to let out 
the smell of burning roast parsnips. 

But most Christmas memories are 
set in the past 40-odd years in the same 
house, with the same cast. And what 
tends to dominate are the disasters. 

One year I read an article advising 
that to peel chestnuts you should boil 
them to loosen the skins. How much 
quicker, I thought, to deep-fry them. . . 
(Do not attempt this at home!) What I 
had failed to read was the instruction 
to make a slit in the skin so that the 
inside could expand without burst- 
ing. I lowered the chestnuts into the 
fryer and pretty soon they were going 
off like hand grenades, hot oil raining 
down everywhere. I couldn’t get near 
to turn the heat off. I reached for the 
nearest thing to a safety blanket — 
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my husband’s new tweed coat — and 
pulled it over my head like a criminal 
on his way to jail, and, thus protected, 
crept to the pan and turned it off. 

Of course we’ve had our share 
of more usual disasters too: the dog 
eating the presents under the tree, 
and wolfing a whole ham. One year 
I dropped the cooked turkey on the 
floor. It slithered along for a couple of 
yards. No one was looking so. . . well, 
what would you do? Exactly. 

And then there was the time I 
agreed to a photoshoot of the Prue 
Leith family Christmas for a colour 
mag. It took place in July in a heat- 
wave. We had my children and their 
cousins, aged between six and ten, 
standing behind a decorated din- 
ing table. Each child held something 
really heavy: turkey, cake, pudding, a 
pile of plates, a bowl of sprouts and 
chestnuts, a champagne bucket. 

The problem was the photographer. 
He would not take the picture. The 
children’s arms were breaking and 
their smiles fast disappearing as he 
directed them a bit to the left, a bit to 
the right: ‘Eliza, can you hold the bowl 
a bit higher? Jodie, drop the platter a 
bit will you? Daniel, please look a bit 
happier.’ On and on it went. 

After two hours it was done. But 
the photographer had left his Polar- 
oid camera and notebook lying there 
in shot on the table. There was no 
Photoshop or airbrushing then to 
make them go away, and the effect 
was ruined, so a week later we had 
to do the whole thing again. By the 
time we got to December no one 
could face another turkey or anoth- 
er Christmas pud and we had Peking 
duck pancakes and ice cream instead. 

But my worst disaster was when 
I decided to slow-cook two loins 
of Gloucester Old Spot pork for 25 
people for Christmas lunch. They 
were to take five hours so I put them 
in a low oven at 8 a.m. and spent the 
morning happily exchanging presents 
and drinking fizz. When I opened the 
oven at noon the pork was as raw 
as when it went in. My nephew had 
cooked his breakfast and, being a 
nicely brought-up lad, he’d wiped 
down the cooker top and turned off 
all the knobs. 

So we hacked up one of the loins 
and fast-fried the slices for a very late 
lunch. It certainly wasn’t gastron- 
omy, and it was criminal treatment 
for beautiful pork. But you know 
what? The resulting panic and fever- 
ish activity made for a lot of laughing, 
and for a very happy Christmas. 


Prue Leith's latest book is The Food 
of Love: Laura’s Story. 


SOCIAL MEDIA 


Enjoy the food, 
not the feed 

Twitter and Instagram can ruin 
culinary pleasure, says Bee Wilson 


S riracha, for the uninitiated, is a chilli sauce, 
thicker and sweeter than Tabasco, with 
a garlicky tang. They eat it in Thailand and 
Vietnam, though the world’s top brand is made 
in California with a distinctive rooster on the 
bottle. Once you have Sriracha in the fridge, you 
find yourself adding it to many ad hoc meals: 
fried eggs, falafel, corn fritters. It’s ketchup for 
grown-ups: a comforting dab of something sweet 
and spicy that makes everything taste familiar. 

I’m fond enough of Sriracha, as mass-market 
condiments go. But mere fondness does not cut 
it in this age of social media. Sriracha is one of 
many foods — see also pulled pork, avocado 
toast, popcorn, kale, and custard doughnuts — 
that are now the objects of lunatic devotion 
on Twitter. It has become a fetish and a cult. 
Worshippers say it makes ‘everything’ taste 
better or that they’d like to be buried with 
a bottle when they die. In December, it was 
announced that Sriracha powder was coming 
to the UK. Twitter was abuzz, imagining all the 
things that could be doused in this magical red 
dust. No one seemed to notice that chilli powder 
has been around for centuries or that what 
makes Sriracha good is that it is a sauce. 

Sriracha exemplifies the problem with food 
on social media in general. These new global 
forms of communication should be widening j 
our culinary horizons. Often, however, they I 
only reinforce us in our limited tastes ^ 

through a kind of faddish group hysteria, 
Spiralised courgettes or grain bowls will 
briefly ‘trend’ and then suffer a vicious 
backlash. Food becomes polarised into 
the indulgent and the ‘clean’. There is 
group-salivation over fried chicken 
and you feel bullied to take a 
stand on such pressing matters 
as paleo diets or cupcakes versus 
macarons. Do you like or unlike 
‘bone broth’? Or perhaps you are 
naive enough to think that ‘bone 
broth’ is simply a pretentious way 
to describe stock? In that case, 

Twitter is no place for you. 

It’s not that social media has 
no culinary benefits; particularly 
if those you live with have a 
limited appetite for food-talk. In 
the online stock exchange of 
kitchen knowledge, you can find 
exactly the person you need to 
answer your pressure-cooker 
query (that would be @ 
catlilycooks, by the way). You can 



hold long uncensored conversations about the 
best ways to snap asparagus without anyone 
telling you how boring you are being. The 
Oxford Symposium on Food and Cookery, of 
which I am chair, has a Facebook page with 
more than 4,000 members and an extraordinary 
range of debates. Here, scholars discuss such 
questions as the shortcomings of the word 
‘foodie’ or the difficulties of buying certain 
types of offal. 

Cooking can be a repetitive and solitary 
business and it can be nice to feel less alone at 
the chopping board: to observe on Twitter that 
someone else made watercress soup too or to 
borrow a chef’s idea for pairing damsons with 
hazelnuts. The danger is that you spend so long 
obsessing over other people’s dinners that you 
have little time left to cook your own. 

Social media has changed the basic ways that 
many people relate to food. Most ‘shares’ are 
really boasts, dressed up with Instagram filters. 
Spend too long staring at these photogenic 
creations and you start to judge meals more on 
looks than taste. We find ourselves randomly 
scattering pomegranate seeds because they 
make almost any dish look photo-ready. We 
spend so long ‘curating’ our breakfast of chia- 
seed porridge with half -moon slices of plums 
that it goes cold. We probably do not share the 
private broken biscuit, or the burnt crumpet, 
but we most certainly broadcast the fact that we 
ordered the beauteous meze selection at Honey 
& Co. (I am guilty of this myself.) 

I don’t agree with those who say that food 
in restaurants should never be photographed. 
Sometimes a dish is as splendid as a still life and 
deserves to be recorded. But the indiscriminate 
tweeting of food erodes both the conviviality 
and the sensory enjoyment of eating. Overuse of 
social media kills the thing it is trying to capture: 
the pleasure of the meal. Sometimes, long ago 
in the 1990s, people used to pause for a moment 
when food arrived at the table, to inhale the 
happy scents of garlic and parsley or talk about 
who ordered best. Now, this moment is taken 
up with a frantic bustle of iPhones. The ‘feed’ 
takes precedence over the food. The vital 
task is no longer to eat what’s on your 
plate, but to snap it while it is still pristine, 
in the hope that it may be favourited, 
retweeted and liked. So anxious are we to 
make our food popular that we forget the 
basic niceties of sharing a meal with the 
people who are actually with us. Clue: 
it’s friendly to make eye contact from 
time to time. 

There is a form of denial going 
on here. If we memorialise enough 
of our meals on electronic devices, 
we can plaster over the truth that to 
eat food, you must destroy it. Once 
consumed, it is gone. Most dishes — 
homely stews, say, that do not have 
pomegranate seeds on top — go 
unrecorded; the only traces are in 
our bodies. The full plate must give 
way to the empty plate and each set 
of washing-up takes us another step 
closer to the end. It’s a terrifying 
thought. No wonder we feel the need 
to distract ourselves by babbling 
cheerful nonsense about Sriracha. 
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ETHICAL EATING 

Kill your own turkey 

Home-rearing is tastier, healthier and keeps us 
in touch with nature, says Louise Gray 


C hristmas is a time of celebra- 
tion and giving thanks. In the 
old days we did this by feast- 
ing on meat. Whether it was a goose 
or a turkey at the centre of the table, 
it was a treat. The whole family would 
understand where the animal came 
from and perhaps have contributed 
to feeding, killing and preparing it. 
Every morsel would be appreciated. 
Nothing would be wasted. 

Somewhere along the way, we 
have forgotten this. We eat meat all 
year round, including turkey. We have 
little idea of how the bird was raised, 
slaughtered or even cooked. We just 
gobble it up without a thought and the 
bones go in the bin. 

Call it middle-class angst, but I’ve 
been worrying about this. If I’m going 
to eat meat, I want to be an ‘ethical 
carnivore’. I want to know exactly 
where it comes from. Also, I want 
it to taste good. So I decided to visit 
some of the most free-range turkeys 
in Britain to discover how to rear, kill 
and pluck your own Christmas dinner. 

Lucy Beattie raises 50 to 100 tur- 
keys every year to supplement her 
income. The turkeys fit in quite happi- 
ly at her family’s small Scottish farm, 
scratching around close to the house 
for a few months and roosting at night 


in the barn to avoid a resident pine 
marten. When I arrive the lucky ones 
are guddling around the shore of Loch 
Broom. They look magnificent, even 
more so against a backdrop of snowy 
mountains, their constant gobbling 
more musical than you would expect. 

Every year around 18 million 
turkeys are slaughtered in the UK, 
10 million of them at Christmas. Most 
stay indoors in huge ventilated barns 
with sawdust on the floor and a min- 
imum of eight hours’ artificial light. 
Even ‘free range’ turkeys have a space 
barely the size of a dozen copies of 
The Spectator to scratch around in. 
They grow to a full weight of around 
5kg in just nine to 12 weeks. 

Ever wondered why your turkey 
is dry? It’s not because you failed to 
get up at 4 a.m. to baste the damn 
thing or ignored Delia’s instructions; 
it’s because it has no fat to marble 
the meat. It is a mere child, a teen- 
ager which has yet to put on fat before 
breeding. It is pure protein; fine if you 
are on a diet, but really, for a feast? 

Lucy’s turkeys live twice as long, 
ranging all around the farm and even 
crossing the burn to harass the neigh- 
bour’s collie. Their muscles are exer- 
cised and fat can develop, too. And 
what’s wrong with fat, after all? Espe- 


Lucy made a 
slaughter unit 
by cutting the 
ends off traffic 
cones and 
sticking them 
upside down 
in a wooden 
table. Birds 
are lowered in 
until only their 
heads stick out 


dally when it bubbles under the skin 
to create a crisp golden crust to sink 
your teeth into. 

It is possible to raise your own 
‘golden turkeys’. Buy poults in sum- 
mer and let them range around the 
garden, plumping up for Christmas. It 
may be a chance to educate children 
about where their festive meal comes 
from — though they will have to face 
the inevitable when the time comes. 

Home slaughter is more compli- 
cated and you should educate your- 
self or get in an expert. Lucy did a 
course with the Humane Slaughter 
Association and made a rudimentary 
slaughter unit by cutting the ends off 
traffic cones and sticking them upside 
down in a wooden table. The turkeys 
are gently lowered in until only their 
heads stick out. Lucy moves in with 
her electric stunner and counts for ‘10 
elephants’. I watch the huge turkey 
feet stretch out and splay, like dinosaur 
prints. Then it is over. The throat is cut 
and blood tinkles into a plastic bucket. 
‘I’m the softest person I know,’ she 
says quietly. ‘I just have to get on with 
it.’ It’s not a pleasant thing to watch 
but I am not as upset as I thought I 
would be. The fact is I trust Lucy and 
I’m not sure I trust Bernard Matthews 
or Tesco, or even Waitrose. 

Turkeys grown on small farms are 
usually killed on site and processed 
by local people. Even if only once, I 
want to prepare the bird myself. I start 
plucking, white feathers floating to the 
ground. I want to say it looks festive, 
like falling snow, but honestly? The bul- 
bous blue nose or ‘snood’ hangs over 
the beak soaked in blood and the outer 
feathers are stiff and yellow. Only the 
soft underfeathers are downy white. 

In an abattoir, turkeys are dipped 
in a scalding tank then put through 
plucking machines. This takes away 
more of the tasty fat. This ‘wet pluck’ 
also means they cannot be hung for a 
couple of weeks to develop more fla- 
vour, because of the risk of bacteria 
developing in the damp meat. 

To ensure a turkey is ‘dry-plucked’, 
properly free-range and slow-grown, 
look out for the Golden Turkey quality 
assurance or, next year, do it yourself. 
For a really fine breast, finish your 
turkey with tweezers. I pluck away 
until I have a bird worthy of a Victo- 
rian feast. My feet are freezing and my 
hands stink but I have a real appreci- 
ation of the hard work that goes into 
raising a bird. And isn’t that so much 
better than buying it from the super- 
market? 


The Ethical Carnivore by 
Louise Gray will be published by 
Bloomsbury in August 201 6. 
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CIDER 


We’ve called it Fred’s Perry 

How Freddy Gray turned garden windfalls into drinkable fizz 


W hen we moved into the new 
house, we felt lucky to have 
a pear tree in our garden. 
How grown up, we thought. Then Sep- 
tember came and the tree started rain- 
ing fruit. Masses of fruit. Our green 
and pleasant lawn transformed into 
a carpet of greeny-yellowy-brown 
pears, which squelched gruesomely 
underfoot. I invited my children and 
nephews to help, offering them 5p for 
every pear they picked up. Big mis- 
take. The boys quickly realised they 
were on to a winner and I had to fork 
out about £25. 

The worst part, though, was not 
knowing what to do with this unwant- 
ed harvest, which rotted quickly and 
attracted thousands upon thousands 
of fruit flies, which then began to col- 
onise the kitchen. We ended up load- 
ing great sackfuls of the mangy fruit 
into the car and driving them to the 
dump. Yet the pears kept falling. 

I told The Spectator's Food and 
Drink editor Lara Prendergast about 


this dilemma. Lara suggested that 
I make perry, which is pear cider, 
in case you didn’t know (I didn’t). 
Great, I said, not thinking the idea 
would go much further. I mean I like 
drinking cider, much too much, but 
I had always thought home-brewing 
it was for mentally ill people in the 
West Country. Lara persisted, how- 
ever, and emailed the good people at 
Love Brewing, who sent over a cider- 
making kit. Three large boxes duly 
appeared, containing various metal 
objects, mysterious powders, a bucket, 
a siphon, about 50 empty plastic bot- 
tles, a thermometer and something 
called a hydrometer. It all looked dis- 
turbingly complicated and scientific. 

The large metal objects turned 
out to be a crusher and a presser — 
and they were the fun bits. You have 
to assemble the machines yourself, 
which feels artisanal in a satisfying 
way. With the crusher, you attach a 
large red wheel on one side and spin 
it in order to rotate the blades, which 


Gus, aged 
three y kept 
trying to stick 
his hand into 
the blender 
when I wasnt 
looking, which 
was a bit 
frightening 


then annihilate the pears. It makes a 
good c-r-u-u-u-nch noise. My younger 
son Gus, aged three, kept trying to 
stick his hand into the blender when I 
wasn’t looking, which was a bit fright- 
ening, but I managed to avoid man- 
gling his fingers, and turned several 
kilos of pears into a rather horrid- 
looking mass of pulp. 

Following Love Brewing’s instruc- 
tions, I then put the pulp into a strain- 
ing bag and placed it in the presser, 
which is a large vertical vice designed 
to squeeze out all the liquid. The pear 
juice, which tastes quite good by itself, 
trickles down into a receptacle. I then 
added something called a Camp- 
den Tablet to stop it from oxidising. 
(Oxidising is not good, apparently, 
though I read on the internet that 
purists consider Campden Tablets to 
be cheating.) 

Next came fermentation, the 
crucial but boring bit. This is daunt- 
ing if, like me, the thought of doing 
anything involving science makes 
your brain freeze. But Love Brew- 
ing sent me some very helpful vid- 
eos, presented by a delightfully 
earnest man called Richard Black- 
well, who reminded me of my old 
physics teacher. Richard talks slowly 
and clearly so that even morons can 
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follow. He is very strict about hygiene 
and orders brewers to cleanse all 
equipment repeatedly using the ster- 
ilising powder provided, which I did. 

Richard explained that Pectolase 
is a useful enzyme because it breaks 
down the cell walls of the fruit and 
releases flavour. So I took out the pot 
marked Pectolase and put a teaspoon 
in the bucket. I also added teaspoons 
from the pots marked tannin, malic 
acid and nutrient, and finally put in 
the all-important yeast. 

Then I used the hydrometer, 
which, I figured out by Googling, 
works like a sort of bobbing dipstick 
and measures the density of the liq- 
uid. At the start of fermentation, the 
cider should have an ‘original gravity’ 
of around 1,040. By the end it should 
have a ‘final gravity’ of 1,000. 


Confused? I was. By sheer luck, 
after 13 days the hydrometer read- 
ing seemed about right, which meant 
that the brew had brewed. Hurrah, 
although the liquid gave off a dis- 
turbing stench. Gus walked over to 
the bucket, sniffed it with disdain, 
and said: ‘That smells so disgusting 
Dadda,’ which dented my confidence 
somewhat. But I carried on and set 
about bottling. As Love Brewing 
instructed, I added sugar to each plas- 
tic bottle to help the cider ferment 
again and make it go fizzy. I left the 
bottles for a few more days and start- 
ed giving them out to people as pre- 
sents. This was not generosity, but a 
means of making sure I didn’t have to 
drink the stuff myself. 

I took a couple of bottles into 
work and forced my colleagues to 


I took a couple 
of bottles into 
work and 
forced my 
colleagues to 
have it with 
their lunches 


have it with their lunches. To my sur- 
prise, they drank it without retching, 
though it was observed that it tasted 
very dry. But Katy Balls, our diary 
editor, said: ‘If I drank that in the pub, 
I don’t think I’d complain,’ which was 
dangerously close to a compliment. 
Someone else suggested I put labels 
on the bottles and call it Fred’s Perry. 
What a pleasing thought. 

Encouraged by the response, I 
set about making another batch, this 
time using a pile of apples which my 
friend Paul brought over. This sec- 
ond brew is now in my kitchen, fer- 
menting away. Perhaps the best part 
is that, even though I am keen to give 
my cider to others, I have little desire 
to drink it. If you think you might be 
an alcoholic, my advice would be to 
take up home-brewing. 


ROSE PRINCE ON THE PLEASURES OF PRESERVES 



Ham it up: scents of home-smoked meat now waft across suburbia 


THE CURE FOR CHRISTMAS 

M y family knows that once 
the flaming pudding is on 
the table, late on Christmas Day, 
all meals will be picnics. Bar a 
few potatoes flung into the oven 
to bake, all cooking stops and 
eating becomes a forage into a 
squirrelled hoard of treats: the 
jars, tins, balsawood boxes and 
less pretty but functional vacpacs, 
inside which lie the delicate 
results of ‘cures’ achieved using 
sugar, salt, booze or smoke. 

Preserves are as much a part 
of my Christmas as the big fat 
bird and Brussels sprouts, only I 
find them far more interesting. 
Often they are memories of 
past Christmases. We recall the 
specialities our forebears once 
loved; the image of an elderly 
relative eating plums in brandy 
while watching the telly. My 
grandmother, for example, felt 
Christmas was not Christmas 
without sticky Elvas plums from 
Fortnums; her Russian emigre 
husband lusted (not always 
successfully) after caviar. 

My mother never did 
Christmas without buying a 
whole gammon then taking ages 
in the run-up to soak, boil and 
glaze it with mustard, cloves and 
demerara sugar. Needless to say, 

I do the same. Like her, I buy 
smoked eel and jars of mi-cuit 
foie gras, and search Middle 
Eastern shops for dates on the 
stalk. It nags me that we often 
spend our adult lives trying to be 
different from our parents, but at 
Christmas we become them. 

A sort of forgiveness, in a way, 
but mostly it is about treating 


ourselves how once we were 
treated. If you are going to 
splurge — and almost all cured 
foods are expensive — you 
may as well buy what you have 
always known tastes good, unless 
you become your own artisan 
and make your own preserves. 

This is a fast-growing hobby. 
Equipment is now made on a 
domestic scale and at weekends 
the scent of home-smoked pork 
or fish will often waft across 
suburban back gardens; sausage 
skins, Kilner jars, vacuum 
packers and brewing equipment 
fly out of the kitchenware 
suppliers Lakeland, and who 
knows who is doing a little 
distillation on the sly, out of 
reach of the regulators. News of 
this trend will not be welcome to 
the continental producers who 
traditionally do so well out of 
filling British hampers. 

Historically, Christmas 
was a time to indulge at the 
delicatessen, buying tender. 


slinky slices of Parma ham and 
boozy chocolates. But that has all 
changed thanks to the German 
budget chains, which offer the 
discerning gourmet low-priced 
deli foods. Lidl and Aldi remind 
us how much cheaper delicacies 
such as Parmesan cheese are 
in Europe. There is a danger, 
though, that their stack ’em 
high and sell ’em cheap cult 
could take the special out of 
specialities. 

So we hunt for rarities, 
debating who smokes the best 
salmon, makes the best game 
terrines, pots the spiciest shrimps, 
crystallises apricots to perfection 
or makes a mean booze-soaked 
cherry. It has always been 
pleasantly competitive, especially 
when searching for an unusual 
present to bring if you are a guest 
during the festive season. 

Having moved to Dorset, I am 
making my first attempt to join 
the hobby artisans. I will leave 
the smoked salmon and eel to the 


Severn & Wye Smokery, as usual, 
the ham curing to Sandridge 
Farm in Wiltshire and the Elvas 
plums to Fortnums (or rather to 
the ladies who first boil in syrup 
then air-dry the greengages that 
grow near their fortress town in 
Portugal). Like my grandmother, 
I find opening the balsawood box 
and unwrapping the lace paper 
that encloses these delicious, 
fat and wrinkly plums simply is 
Christmas. 

These foods are difficult to 
perfect and there is a strong 
danger a parvenu like me 
will get it wrong and waste 
expensive ingredients. The art 
of curing is complicated; one 
must understand elements 
of fermentation, acidity and 
bacterial activity. Why do they 
not teach these essential skills in 
school science lessons? 

I do, however, have a salted, 
marinated venison fillet hanging 
in a draughty place, mid-cure 
towards becoming bresaola 
which we will slice paper-thin 
and eat with homemade quince 
jelly. The process takes only three 
weeks — most home curing takes 
much longer — so if you start 
now it should be ready in time. 

Bresaola can also be made 
using beef topside or silverside, 
but I recommend Katie and 
Giancarlo Caldesi’s The Gentle 
Art of Preserving (Kyle) as a 
guide to curing and pickling all 
sorts of ingredients. A successful 
attempt will be rewarded with 
a dish that is uniquely good. 
Christmas soothed by salt, 
smoke and liquor. 
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@ Do you love great coffee? 



P&ct SAVE 85 % ON INCREDIBLE COFFEE DELIVERED STRAIGHT TO YOUR DOOR 
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You might not know it, but how fresh a coffee is and how it has been 
roasted have a huge impact on the flavour. Unlike supermarket 
coffees, which can sit on a shelf for months at a time, our coffees 
are guaranteed to be freshly roasted. 

How do we do it? Well, we send all our coffees within 7 days of 
being roasted! They’re ground to order at the last minute (or left 
wholebean if you prefer) and posted through your letterbox, when 
they’re at their tastiest. 


TRIALOFFER 



WORTH £6.95 
FREE P&P 


HERE’S HOW TO ORDER FRESH COFFEE: 


O GOTO 

PACTCOFFEE.COM 


Q CLICK ‘GET STARTED’ 
ENTER YOUR CODE 


& O RECEIVE YOUR FRESH 
COFFEE THE NEXT DAY 



Subject to availability. Offer for new Pact customers only. Full terms and conditions at pactcoffee.com/terms 




WHISKY 


A new star in the East 

Andrew Marr hates to admit it, but a good Japanese single malt can rival the best Scotch 


T here’s a dirty Scottish secret. 
Nothing to do with the price 
of Brent crude, or who votes 
for Nicola: it’s that our global triumph, 
whisky, is now done rather brilliantly 
by others. Your reviewer is no bigot. I 
have gurgled and gargled Canadian, 
Swedish, Welsh and American whisky. 
These days, winter isn’t winter without 
Woodford Reserve. Even the English 
produce drinkable drams — drinkable, 
that is, for the curry-contaminated pal- 
ates of chain-smoking Swindon estate 
agents. But the problem is specific. It’s 
Japanese. They came, they pottered 
around our distilleries, they chewed 
and they spat. A few decades on, seri- 
ous international blind tastings give 
them the prize. 

So purely in the interests of science, 
I have spent an utterly miserable time 
drinking drams late into the night. For 
Caledonia we have two 18-year-olds: 
a Talisker from the Atlantic West and 
Mortlach from Dufftown in the East- 
ern Highlands, home of Glenfiddich 
and Balvenie. Now I was brought up to 
believe that peaty Islay malts, clogged 
with tar and crusted with salt, were the 


GETTY IMAGES 



They watched and learned: Suntory’s Hakushu distillery 


only winter drink. But a friend of my 
father’s once argued that, for a sophis- 
ticated man, Skye’s only whisky had 
the surge and the bite of Islay, with 
honeys and a dapple of spice. Talisker 
was simply cleverer. 

On the other side of the country, 
in my boyhood, anyone who argued 
for any malt other than the Glenlivet 
was likely to face a severe dose of the 
tawse. Life is never so simple. Mort- 
lach, a relative newcomer, is known 
for a certain earthiness alongside 
the floral ponce and skipping spicy 


In my 
boyhood, 
anyone who 
argued for 
any malt 
other than the 
Glenlivet was 
likely to face a 
severe dose of 
the tawse 


pleasure-cult of the region. I coped 
manfully. The 18-year-old Talisker is 
sublime, a rich and complex drink for 
long evenings of storytelling. Mort- 
lach, though bloody expensive, is a 
whisky for whisky drinkers. 

At this point I should say, in any 
random order, the following: leather, 
pear drops, spices, apple, orange. And 
so on. But the truth is that whisky most- 
ly tastes like whisky and if it didn’t, we 
would be disconcerted. All that witter- 
ing about unwashed socks, the under- 
lying stench of haddock or the faint 
aroma of pomegranate merely makes 
me wonder what the Gaelic is for twat. 

Competing against the Scots? 
Hakushu 12- and 18-year-old, from a 
Suntory-owned distillery on moun- 
tainous wooded slopes in central 
Japan. It’s chewy, full of toffee and a 
beautiful colour. It tastes, by and large, 
quite strongly, and in an entirely good 
way, of . . . whisky. As a friend told me: 
Tt’s motorbikes, and cameras. When 
they set their minds to it, they’re just 
very good at making things.’ 

True. I will be buying Talisker. But 
uneasily. . . 


CHRISTMAS HAMPERS THE SPECTATOR TEAM PICK THEIR ULTIMATE FESTIVE BASKET 


Savoury 

Rich olives salted d lo 
Grecque with herbs Provence 

Waitrose family hamper: 

Not Provencal or Greek but 
Moroccan, these black Beldi 
olives, sprinkled with dried herbs, 
are plump, soft and not too salty. 
— Clare Asquith 
Mini crocq salami bites 
Harrods Montpelier hamper: 
Little parcels of meaty joy to go 
with cheese and wine. A snack to 
gorge on. — Sebastian Payne 
Parmesan, rosemary and 
chilli crackers Ottolenghi 
hamper: I’d eat a beer mat 
fried with Parmesan and chilli, 
and rosemary gilds the lily. My 
mother-in-law would have scoffed 
the lot. If I hadn’t. — Sam Leith 
Salami Fattoria La Vialla 
hamper: Salami can be so chewy 
you wonder what the meat is. But 
this is impeccable; succulent and 
not too peppery. — James Forsyth 
Lizzy's goat's cheese Greys 
cheeses hamper: Cheeses by Lizzy 
adorn many a Spectator lunch. 
Her Valengay unpasteurised 


goats’ cheese is smooth and 
gooey. — Camilla Swift 

Sugo di came della Toscana 
and Calamari pasta 

Fattoria La Vialla hamper: The 
sauce is better than homemade, 
the pasta rugged and wholewheat. 
An antidote to seasonal pate and 
cheese fatigue. — Victoria Lane 
Hickory smoked almonds 
and cashews Waitrose 
family: I love the taste of 
smoked meat, but now that’s 
officially carcinogenic I need a 
replacement. These nuts are the 
perfect methadone for recovering 
bacon junkies. — Fraser Nelson 
Sweet 

Mince pies Ottolenghi: I’m picky 
about mince pies but no more 
disgusting mouthfuls spat into 
festive napkins — I’ll only eat 
Ottolenghi’s. The pastry is flaky 
not floury, the mincemeat sweet 
with plump raisins and a whiff of 
brandy. — Mary Wakefield 
Lemon & Pistachio Cake 
Forman & Field hamper: A rare 
combo with African and Middle 
Eastern influences. Sharp lemon 


and sweet pistachio melt into a 
moist mouthful. — Brian Hancill 
Fruit cake Ottolenghi: Lighter 
than traditional cake but just as 
flavoursome, and with a decent 
amount of marzipan on top. 

— Laura Atkins 
Dark chocolate, raspberry 
and pistachio brittle Otto- 
lenghi: Rich chocolate studded 
with intense raspberries dried to 
the point of crunchiness, and with 
a generous balance of pistachios. 
A grown-up treat. — Peter Robins 
All butter ground coffee 
shortbread Waitrose family: So 
soft and buttery and richly coffee- 
flavoured that I’d put a few packs 
in my hamper. — Isabel Hardman 
Drink 

Brut Reserve N.V, Louis 
Roederer Fortnum & Mason 
classic hamper: Own-brand fizz 
can leave you feeling flat. But 
Fortnums do things well and this 
is as good as a Laurent-Perrier or 
a Veuve Clicquot. — Freddy Gray 
Organic sparkling apple juice 
Daylesford: This frothy juice will 
soothe the sorest head. Or you 


could leave it for younger family 
members on Christmas Day. 

— Lara Prendergast 

Pinot Grigio Alto Mincio 



Claret Harrods Montpelier: Light 
fruit with a short finish and it 
tastes (in a delicious way) like 
someone’s put a cigarette out in 
it. — John O’Neill 
Christmas Spiced Tea Fortnum 
& Mason classic: An aromatic 
blend with spices, clementine and 
cacao nibs to warm even the most 
Scrooge-like heart. — Katy Balls 
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32 years in the making. 

A landmark of taste and quality, Balblair Distillery’s 1903 Vintage 
is released only when the whisky tells us that It Is ready. 

Isn’t it time you sovoured a piece of history? 


Vintages timed to perfection. 


baiblair.com 
Pieos© savour this fin© single molt responsibly. 





The best Christmas Ham you’ve 
ever tasted... or your money baek 

At'xl-Day Delivcrv & 1 111^ lli Iloriev & Mustard Haiti Glaze 



Have JO IM ever eaten real old-fashioned Wiltshire Ham? Not the slimj^ tasteless^ so-called ham jou so often 
find on supermarket shelveSf but the genuine articief succulent and packed with authentic flavours. 

We cure our hams by hand using only tradiiionaJ tnrtliods which put taste and tc-Jtturc before yield and economy. I'hat’a why our hams^ produced only from 
l arm A.'isureri Britisli Pigs, are selected by the finesl l^ootl I laLls in Lindon. Avalbhle on the bone or with the bone removed lor easier cuirving, l or many years our most 
popular ham, the Wiltshire is cured by immersion in brine for sewral claysi which gives it a wonderfully moist (but never well) texture, 

The addition of unrefined brown ^ugar to the tradltiona] recipe adds a Sjubtle s\se*elness Lo this mild and del ion ham. 

Order within 7 days to receive hllKK next -day delivery 
and your FREE jar of Honey & \fiistard Ham Glaze! 


WILTSHIRE HAM 

Unsmaked - On^the Bone 

Large {min 5.7kg) £78 
Small (min 4.8kg} £70 
Half {min 2.6kg) £46 


To t>9 sure of woeiving your coOketi end f^oy-fo-osr dam m tffve for ChfisfmaS, oaJf loOciy mO cfJooso your deifvery or send tne ooupor} Pieese rmr^uon Offer 

Code SP6. DorrV forge! our frioney-back guaraolee; if you don 7 agree that our Wiftsbire Ham ta the jbesf you've ever eaten, we wiif giadly give you your money back 


0845 3700 129 

www.dukeshillham.co.uk 



DUKESHILL 


The Christmas I lam Companv 

nwticiurar I 


.r^ 


YES 


Please send me the best Wiltshire Ham I’ve ever tasted. Size (please tick box) Large £78 □ Small £70 □ Half £46 □. 
Please smoke my Ham (tick box) □ +£4. Please remove the bone from my Ham (tick box) □ +£3. 


OFFER code! 

SP6 1 


Last delivery date for 

Deliver by i i Christmas 23rd Dec. 

Title Name 

Address 


I enclose a cheque made out to Dukeshill Ham Company Ltd for £. 
or please charge my credit/debit card. Card type 


Card Number ( 1 1 1 | | | | | | | | | | | | | 


Postcode 


Valid 

from 





Expiiy 

date 





Issue 

no. I 


Security 

code I — L- 


J I 


Telephone 


If you do not wish us to pass your details on to other companies please tick this box D. 


We deliver to UK addresses only. Post orders to: FREEPOST DUKESHILL, Lodge Park, Hortonwood 30, Telford TFl VET. 

We deliver next-day to most of the UK. We do not deliver Sat - Mon. Our last delivery date for Christmas is 23rd December. *£15 surcharge applies to non-UK Mainland addresses. 

Dukeshill Ham Company Ltd. Lodge Park, Hortonwood 30, Telford TF1 7ET. Reg. in England 2016732 




COCKTAILS 

How now, Black Cow? 

Richard Godwin offers a choice of toasts to our hard-pressed dairy farmers 


A few years ago, I came across 
an interview with an illus- 
trious French chef who had 
made his home in Britain. Fve for- 
gotten which chef, but I do remember 
him going to some lengths to impress 
on us rosbifs just how lucky we are 
with our dairy cows. When he moved 
here, he was astonished by the quality 
of milk available to the average Brit- 
on and remade a number of his dishes 
to celebrate our heavenly liquid. And 
of course, anyone who has gazed at 
the UHT nonsense you find in French 
supermarkets will believe him, having 
experienced this epiphany in reverse. 

His enthusiasm now seems poign- 
ant as it becomes clear how disgrace- 
fully Britain treats its dairy farmers 
(the French wouldn’t stand for it) and 
what complacent consumers we are. 
Our wholesalers and supermarkets 
have squeezed the national udder dry 
by conditioning us to believe milk is 
worth only 50p per pint. This in a land 
where people are cool with spending 
£3.50 on a carton of coconut water. 

Fve been searching for recipes to 
help us appreciate this native marvel 
afresh. And if it takes the addition of 
alcohol, then so be it, for there’s any 
number of milk cocktails to be redis- 
covered, from the guilty pleasure of 
the White Russian to custardy egg- 
nogs. In Jerry Thomas’s Bartenders 
Guide of 1862 for example, there’s a 
splendid instruction for barmen about 
how to serve ‘White Plush’: ‘Hand a 
bottle of bourbon or rye whiskey to 
the customer and let him help him- 


self. Fill up the glass with fresh milk.’ 
The part I like best is the bottle being 
handed over. 

The fanciest way to combine milk 
and liquor is in a proper clarified Milk 
Punch, a New Orleans staple to this 
day. You must separate the milk and 
filter the whey through the curds, 
which would have made a transparent 
punch for bottling. The first known 
recipe comes from the Isle of Man in 
the late 17th century and, for some- 
thing that looks like baby vomit while 
you’re making it, the results are silken 
smooth. Just use the finest British milk 
you can get hold of — and remember 
to tip your cow. 

Clarified Milk Punch 

Almost all of the ingredients are 
variable as long as you keep the sweet/ 
sour/strong/dilute elements in balance. 
Try green or jasmine tea instead of 
camomile or replace the sugar with any 
combination of honey, maple syrup, 
maraschino. Grand Marnier, cherry 
brandy, etc. A baby’s muslin cloth will do 
for the filtering. Serves six. 

Whole spices (e.g., cinnamon, star 
anise, nutmeg, coriander seeds) 

250ml dark rum 
50 ml brandy 
250ml camomile tea 
25ml golden sugar syrup 
50ml lemon juice 
250ml milk 
Dash of absinthe 

Remove the skins from the lemons with 
a peeler, taking care to avoid the bitter 
white pith. Add the lemon peels, rum and 


We have been 
conditioned 
to believe 
milk is worth 
only 50p per 
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a land where 
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L3.50 on 
a carton of 
coconut water 


brandy to a bowl along with a selection of 
spices (e.g., a cinnamon stick, a star anise 
and a handful of coriander seeds), cover 
and leave to infuse, ideally overnight. 

For the punch, gently warm the spiced 
spirits in a pan and pour in the hot tea. 
Add the lemon juice and gradually add 
the sugar syrup, tasting for balance. 

Now boil the milk in a separate pan and 
introduce it to the lemon-spirit-sugar-tea 
mixture. It will curdle! But all you need 
to do is pass it through a muslin cloth a 
few times and the curds will filter out the 
whey — along with most of the colour. 
You may need to repeat this a few times 
for perfect clarity. Try a coffee filter to 
remove any final particles. 

The finished punch will keep in the 
fridge for a couple of weeks if you aren’t 
tempted to down it before. To serve, 
simply pour over large lumps of ice and 
garnish with a cherry. A light misting of 
absinthe sets it off nicely. 

White Russian 

A creamy indulgence, as drunk by ‘The 
Dude’ in the Coen Brothers’ The Big 
Lebowski. It is much improved if you use 
fresh espresso instead of the traditional 
Kahlua and seek out Black Cow vodka, 
which is actually made from British 
m il k. Lob in a shot of any liqueur you 
fancy (creme de cacao? Amaretto? 
Frangelico?) for variation. Serves one. 
50ml vodka (Black Cow if possible) 

1 shot espresso 
1 spoon brown sugar 
50ml whole milk 

Combine the espresso and brown sugar 
in the shaker and stir to dissolve. Add the 
vodka and plenty of ice, shake hard and 
double-strain into a tumbler with a few 
ice cubes in it. Now empty the shaker, 
add the milk and shake very hard for a 
while, so that the milk froths up (you can 
do this within the milk carton itself if you 
like). Add the milk to the glass, give a 
little stir and dust cocoa on top. 

Nursery Plush 

The non-alcoholic version of this drink, 
made with warm milk, cardamom and 
honey, is a childhood bedtime favourite. 
If you whoomph up the proof and serve 
it up, it makes a splendid nightcap. Serves 
one. 

Five or six green cardamom pods 
25ml vodka (Black Cow if possible) 
25ml Benedictine 
25ml whole milk 

In the bottom of the shaker, bash the 
cardamom pods around a bit with a 
muddler or somesuch then add the rest 
of the ingredients, shake with plenty 
of ice and double-strain into a cold 
cocktail glass. 


Richard Godwin is the author of 
The Spirits (Square Peg). 
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ENGLISH COOKING 

The true 
value of pie 

Let’s revive our traditional 
recipes says Sophia Waugh 


W e all know what we think 
of as the great English 
Christmas lunch/dinner — 
turkey (originally from America) or 
goose (a worldwide bird, first domes- 
ticated in Ancient Egypt), Brussels 
sprouts (from Rome via Belgium), 
potatoes (also from the Americas). 
So, in fact, there is no such thing as a 
great English feast. Or is there? 

While the poor had little choice of 
food, the English traditionally knew 
how to feast. Christmas, which took 
over from the Roman pagan festival 
of Saturnalia, has for centuries been 
the year’s best excuse for eating, 
drinking, dancing, and showing off - 
showing off not just in silly tinsel hats, 
but in what you spread before your 
guests on the table. 

The stuffed bird is a key centre- 
piece of any English feast. Peacocks, 
swans and geese were all eaten — 
the bigger the better. The Romans 
stuffed flamingos, but they were not 
so easy to come by in these isles and I 
suspect they have a faintly fishy taste. 
My uncle, a fine domestic cook, once 
stuffed five birds into each other for 
Christmas — an amazing act of inge- 
nuity which involved, as I remember, 
a bicycle pump. The boned birds are 
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cut like a joint so you have a slice of 
each like a rainbow on your plate. 

For centuries, foreigners noted 
only two things about English cook- 
ery: our roast meat and our boiled 
puddings. One 18th-century French 
author wrote: T always heard that 
[the English] were great flesh eaters 
and found it to be true. . . [the tables of 
those] who do not keep French cooks 
are covered only with large dishes of 
meat.’ To the English, a ‘made’ dish — 
ingredients put together, sauces per- 
haps made — was something which 
for centuries was dangerous, extrava- 
gant, nasty and just plain foreign. Our 
meat was good; we roasted it. Our 
puddings were filling; we boiled them. 

Our ‘Christmas feast’ still includes 
two great English traditions: roast 
meat and Christmas pudding. Most of 
our boiled puddings have disappeared 
over time (steak and kidney pud- 
ding is the great survivor), but there 


is no reason not to bring them back. 
They are as delicious as anything that 
comes with a swanky French sauce. 
My grandmother used to make some- 
thing called Apple Hat: suet pudding 
filled with apples and golden syrup. 
It may not be as pretty as tarte aux 
pommes, but my word it is heaven. 

So what could we eat this Christ- 
mas that is true to our national cook- 
ing, but a little different from the 
usual fare? Hannah Glasse, whose 
Art of Cookery of 1747 was one of 
England’s first cookbook bestsellers, 
has a recipe for ‘Yorkshire Christmas 
Pye’ to be made early and sent as a 
present to family in London. Inside a 
firm crust (it had to be thick to with- 
stand the journey and Glasse suggests 
using a bushel — 321bs — of flour) 
would be boned stuffed birds; pigeon, 
partridge, fowl, goose, turkey, one 
inside the other. The gaps between 
the birds and the pastry walls were 


OFFICE PARTIES THAT WORK CONSTANCE WATSON 


Is anything worse than the office 
Christmas party? It is almost 
always a horror show. Colleagues 
who are cheerful all year round 
turn into angry drunks. Usually 
benign bosses become second- 
rate pimps. The interesting 
become boring and the boring 
become interminable. 

The average office Christmas 
do tends to leave you wishing you 
didn’t have to come back to the 
grind next year. Why should it be 
so? Most of us like the people we 
work with— give or take — so a 
few hours of celebration should 
be fun. The problem, I think, 
is that office party organisers, 
who tend to be drawn from the 
management caste, can’t get 
themselves out of work mode. As 


a result they don’t think enough 
about what really makes a party. 
Instead of trying to ensure the 
food is good, the drinks are 
right, and that people can enjoy 
themselves, they adopt the safest 
possible course. The result is that 
originality is bludgeoned to death 
on the corporate altar. 

My first rule for HR heads and 
MDs trying to give their staff a 
good Christmas send-off is to 
avoid the internet. Websites 
dedicated to workplace festive 
fun are about as depressing as the 
words workplace festive fun. Take 
Office Christmas, a ‘bespoke’ 
service dedicated to helping you 
‘build’ your perfect celebration, 
and ensuring that your office 
party is as monstrous as possible. 



Avoid at all costs. The next rule is 
to keep things simple. Make sure 
the Christmas element is as 
invisible as possible. I say this not 
to avoid offending non-Christians 
— God no! — but because 
Christmas and work should be 
kept at a distance. Forcing them 
together overcomplicates matters 
and makes people uneasy. The 


meal should not be a pale 
imitation of a family Christmas 
lunch — steer well clear of turkey 
and Brussels sprouts. I would also 
ban party hats. But you can grant 
small concessions: crackers can be 
allowed and even Scrooges are 
partial to a good mince pie. Just 
don’t go overboard with the food. 
Small amounts of smoked salmon 
or lamb always go down well — 
and stick to wine. Spirits send 
people loopy and make more 
sober colleagues uncomfortable. 
Don’t be stingy with alcohol, but 
make the party short: send 
everyone off after two or three 
hours. Binge drinkers can carry on 
elsewhere. Above all, think of it as 
a party, not an ‘office Christmas 
party’, and you can’t go wrong. 
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filled with jointed hare, woodcock 
and any other game or wild fowl to 
hand. ‘At least’ four pounds of butter 
was put into the pie (Glasse loved her 
butter) along with the spices so loved 
by the English — mace, nutmeg and 
cloves — and then it was baked very 
hot for four hours. 

If your family is not big enough 
for this gargantuan pie, or even for 
a whole turkey, there are alterna- 
tives. A particularly delicious dish, 
again from Glasse, suggests stuffing 
chickens with a mixture of chicken 
meat, bacon, pigeon meat, lemon 
peel, mace, nutmeg, breadcrumbs, 
herbs, egg yolks, then using some of 
the mixture to stuff cucumbers, which 
are then fried. This is really good. We 
don’t eat cooked cucumber enough; it 
has a sweetness and cleanness of taste 
which goes well with the rich stuffing. 

If you feel that if you don’t have 
turkey you must have game, the early 
English cookery writers were full of 
ideas. Hannah Woolley (her Cooks 
Guide of 1664 guided many women 
through the art of running a kitchen 
after their fortunes changed in the 
Civil War) suggests rabbits in a sort of 
sweet and sour sauce (butter, cream, 
eggs, nutmeg and vinegar). Venison 
could be stewed with red wine, sugar, 
cloves, nutmeg and vinegar. Vinegar, 
or its predecessor, verjuice, has long 
been used in English cooking to add 
a little bitterness. By the 16th century 
the rich poured sugar over everything 
(because they could) and at least the 
vinegar would have balanced the 
sweetness. One of my favourites 
from the early period (Glasse again) 
is pheasant stewed with artichoke 
hearts, little sausages and chestnuts. 
Pretty festive, don’t you think? 

But don’t mess with the pudding. 
While mince pies really did have 
meat in them once, along with ‘raisins 
of the sun’ and other dried fruit, the 
only nod left in that direction is the 
suet. A homemade Christmas pud- 
ding, especially if made with real suet 
(the fat around the kidneys — most 
butchers will offer it for free), is part 
of our national identity. Eliza Acton’s 
‘Author’s Christmas Pudding’ can’t 
be bettered (and as for her rice pud- 
ding. . .). Her Modern Cookery (1845) 
is one of the best English cookery 
books, certainly the best of the 19th 
century. Mrs Beeton plagiarised her, 
Elizabeth David admired her, her 
recipes still work, her writing is clear 
and true. And her puddings show us 
the best in English cooking. 


Sophia Waugh is the author of 
Cooking People: The Writers who 
Taught the English how to Eat. 


FORTIFIED WINES 

Give us strength 

It’s a pity to leave sherry, port and the rest for the teetotallers, 
says Simon Berry. Let’s reclaim them 



But what sherry shall we leave him? 


T he sherry industry always 
used to admit that 
75 per cent of its UK sales 
occurred in the weeks before 
Christmas. A large proportion 
of this was to teetotallers, who 
needed something to offer 
the family, or the vicar, or 
Father Christmas, or whoever 
happened to drop by over 
the holidays and was in need 
of what my late lamented 
nanny used to call ‘Festive 
Cheer’. The great advantage 
of a bottle of sherry was that, 
after the guests had departed 
and there was something left 
in the bottle, it wouldn’t turn 
to vinegar as rapidly as the 
remains of a bottle of wine. 

That’s the point about 
fortified wines. That’s why they 
were invented in the first place. 
Not simply to be, in the words 
of Flanders and Swann, ‘a 
liquor/ that will get you higher, 
quicker’, but to slow down 
oxidisation. 

John Aubrey wrote in his 
diary of 1697 (coincidentally 
the year before my company 
of Berry Bros & Rudd was 
founded) how he added salt 
to his claret to make it taste 
nicer. This may seem strange, 
but consider this: glass was 
an extremely expensive 
commodity, and only the very 
wealthy could afford to store, 
let alone buy, their wines in 
the bottle until the first half of 
the 19th century. Wine, even 
‘clairet’, or ‘pale’ wine from 
Bordeaux, would have been 
bought in, and very often 
served from, wooden casks. The 
minute the first glass was drawn 
from the cask the wine would 
begin to oxidise and after a day 
or two it would be vinegar. So 
Aubrey was actually adding 
salt to vinegar — nowadays a 
famous taste pairing. 

Fortification, or the addition 
of spirit to the half-fermented 
must, slows oxidisation 
considerably. As a result, from 
Elizabethan times onwards, 
fortified wines were prized: 
port, sherry, Madeira, even 
Marsala (although the last two 
are less commonly encountered 
nowadays). There are regional 


variations, like Beaumes de 
Venise and Banyuls. And 
those which have disappeared 
altogether, like sack (beloved 
of Falstaff) and Canary. The 
Vintners’ Song, sung lustily 
every time the City livery 
company of the same name 
dines, was composed in the 
early 18th century and claims 
that ‘One Isle of Canary’s 
worth all of Peru’ — a bold 
statement, considering that 
Peru promised untapped 
reserves of gold at the time. But 
fortified wines, even when they 
had to travel across oceans, 
stayed fresher longer and were 
everybody’s favourites. 

How sad, then, that they 
declined over the centuries to 
become the teetotaller’s choice. 
But how appropriate that we, 
the non-teetotallers, should 
rescue them this Christmas, just 
before Jeremy Corbyn declares 
himself in favour of a nice drop 
of cream sherry and condemns 
the category to oblivion. 

Luckily, fortified wine is 
enjoying a renaissance. None is 
yet wildly fashionable, so they 
are extremely good value. 

The ‘en rama’ sherries are 
taking the world by storm. 
Literally translated as ‘in the 
raw’ or ‘as nature intended’ this 
is not a dress-code suggestion, 
but an indication that this is 
sherry as it should be; mainly 
unfiltered, with an authenticity 
that will blow the dog-collar 


off any passing vicar. Berry 
Brothers stock a range from 
the pioneering house of Lustau, 
and although £17.75 a half- 
litre isn’t cheap for sherry, it is 
excellent value because it is a 
first-rate wine in its own right. 

This is also the time to 
rekindle the love affair we 
ought to be having with port. 
Don’t just open a bottle of 
ruby with the Stilton and 
blame it for your hangover 
— invest in a fine 20-year-old 
tawny, such as our ‘William 
Pickering’ (£26.95 a bottle) 
and sip it whenever the strains 
of the season seem too much. 
Also seek out some Madeira. 
Bartholomew Broadbent (son 
of the legendary Michael) has 
his own range, with an excellent 
five-year-old Bual (£21.25). You 
will wonder where this splendid 
mid- Atlantic wine has been all 
your life. 

Finally, though sack and 
Canary have disappeared, 
Marsala is showing faint signs 
of life and may be rescuable. 
Once upon a time the favourite 
of Nelson and his fleet when 
they stopped off in Sicily, this 
is a wine that emerged from 
obscurity as an ingredient in 
zabaglione.The 1988 ‘Vergine 
Reserva’, from Marco de 
Bartoli, was the surprise hit 
of our recent Italian portfolio 
tasting. It’s £62 a half-litre, but 
you’ll drink nothing finer this 
Christmas. 
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NOTES ON... 

Dartmoor 

By Camilla Swift 


I ’ll willingly admit that the moors of 
south-west England are not my natural 
territory. Mention the word ‘Dartmoor’ 
and my immediate thoughts are of scruffy, 
sturdy ponies and a giant bog. But then 
I boarded a train to Exeter to spend two 
days crossing said bog on horseback, and 
my whole perception changed. Yes, there 
were bogs (at one point my horse descend- 
ed almost entirely into one — quite unnerv- 
ing for those following behind) and plenty 
of wild ponies. But we also found standing 
stones that predate Stonehenge by a thou- 
sand years, spectacular granite tors break- 
ing out of grassy hilltops, an unmarked (and 
allegedly haunted) grave and — most impor- 
tantly — an ice-cream man mid-afternoon 
on Sunday, just when we were starting to flag. 

So what had drawn me to Dartmoor? I 
was taking part in a test run of something 
called the Dartmoor Derby, a long-distance 
‘riding adventure’. Having taken part in its 
namesake the Mongol Derby — a 1,000km 
endurance race on semi-wild ponies — in 
2010, 1 couldn’t resist the chance to try out 
Dartmoor’s 80km equivalent. After five 
years, I decided that my knees had probably 
forgiven me, so I signed myself up. 

On arrival, I discovered, alarmingly, that 
I’d been placed in the ‘Gung ho group’. Over 
dinner, we renamed ourselves the ‘Tally ho 



Stetson-clad Phil Heard leads riders on the moor 


group’, which we thought sounded slightly 
less ominous. You would be forgiven for 
thinking that real cowboys didn’t exist in the 
UK. But think again — and enter cowboy 
Phil Heard in a cream Stetson and suede 
chaps. He doesn’t just look the part, though; 
he is the part. As Dartmoor-based cattle 
farmers, he and his wife Mandi are the only 
people in the UK to offer cattle drives to will- 
ing participants. So on Saturday morning, the 
Tally Ho-ers set out with Phil as our guide. 

I can’t believe there’s a better way to 
explore Dartmoor than on horseback. The 
weather here is famously changeable, but 
our two days were blessed with glorious 
sunshine, and my waterproof remained firm- 
ly in its bag. You could see for miles — at 


g one point all the way to the sea — and our 
I horses (mine a thoroughbred/quarter-horse 
I cross called Pebbles) knew the terrain like, 
I well, like the back of their hooves, I suppose. 
I And even if we did end up walking like John 
Wayne striding down the train platform the 
next day, the promise of a gin and tonic at 
the finish was enough to convince even the 
most saddle-weary to keep going. 

Of course, there’s far more to the area 
than ponies. Before starting our expedition, 
I stayed at the family-run Arundell Arms to 
the west of the moor. If, understandably, the 
whole family isn’t keen on riding 25 miles 
per day, then fishing, shooting (including 
deer-stalking or clays) and less ‘extreme’ 
horse-riding are easily organised, and right 
on the doorstep. Bovey Castle — our finish- 
ing line, as it were — continues the theme of 
beautiful landscapes, but with the addition 
of a golf course, an in-house parrot, a spa, 
and egg-collecting every morning for chil- 
dren. . . and slightly overgrown children, too. 

One word of warning. Don’t get on the 
train straight after cuddling the ferrets at 
Bovey Castle. Your fellow travellers won’t 
thank you — though it will probably guaran- 
tee you plenty of seating space. 


The next Dartmoor Derby, organised by 
Liberty Trails, is in September 2016. 


Cornwall 



The Nare h considered by many to be Cornwall’s most comforiable hotel, with luKurious rooms, two 
restaurants, abundant seafood, warm indoor and tjutdoor swimming pools, health spa. and heautifu! 
sandy beach. It is the perfect location h>ran English summer htdiday. 

^cii Si t ’rtifmvill ^ l1 

? -f ” stay(^4 iiarehcitcl.i:fi.iik ^’ww.narthotfL.co.uk 

-V, iv" Te] (11872 5011 1 1 'I'he coui^try house hotel by the sea 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

Travel & General 


GREECE 


TRAVEL 



FRANCE 


VILLA SELINA 

Book your passport to paradise on the idyllie Aegean island of Symi 


FuIIy-servieed aeeommodation sleeps 10, uniquely well equipped and loeated in a large, 
private garden with easy aeeess to the sea. Booking for 2016 

Tel: 020 7961 6220 or 07785 326 164 www.greekislandvilla.com 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. Lovely tiny 
flats great for W/E of French life and 
shopping, www.franglaisflats.com 
Email to: franglaisflats@shaw.ca 


Chamonix 

Truly Luxurious Chalet. 

Beautifully restored farmhouse 
sleeps 8 comfortably. Sauna, 
jacuzzi, pool. Massage and 
treatments available in-house. 

Also chef/catering. 
Transfers, ski, cycling, climbing; 
equipment can be arranged. 
Fabulous family/group winter 
or summer holiday home. 
www.chamonix-lux.com 
Email: ferme@chamonix-lux.com 


ITALY 

ROME CENTRE. S/c apartments 
in royal villa, sleep 2-4. Beautiful 
garden, private parking. 

Tel. Owner: -F43 1 712 5091. 

WWW. valleycastle . com 

TUSCAN/UMBRIAN BORDER. 

Hill top house in 11 acres. Looks 
amazing on the website. 

Even better in real life. Check it out: 
www.myhomeinumbria.com 

TUSCANY/UMBRIA border. 
Spacious farmhouse villa - our home. 
Sleeps 10. Pool. Views. Magical 
atmosphere. Everything ... 
www.ladogana.co.uk 

UK: DEVON 

DEVON ROMANTIC THATCHED 

cottage available for short breaks. 
www.lowerbrook.com 


23 LUXURY PROPERTIES to 

rent for one week or more in South 
West France, Provence and the 
Cote d'Azur. All sleeping six or 
more, all with pools, some with 
tennis courts. Staff; plus cooks 
and/or babysitters if required. 

Tel: Anglo French Properties: 

020 7225 0359. Email: miles. 
maskell@ anglofrenchproperties . com 
Web: www.anglofrenchproperties.com 

SOUTH AFRICA 

GAME LODGE OPPORTUNITY. 

Set in 90,000 acre exclusive Big Five 
Welgevonden Reserve, South Africa. 

3 hours from Johannesburg. Join 
private syndicate for 12^^ share for 
GBP 65,000. More at: 
www.tsheshepe.co.za 
Email: davemarsh@mweb.co.za 

UK: CORNWALL 


THE NARE HOTEL 

stunning sea views from 
CornwalTs most comfort- 
able hotel with luxurious 
rooms, two restaurants, 
heated indoor and outdoor 
pools and a beautiful beach. 
Door to door chauffeur 
service, preferential train 
fares from London and 
courtesy car from the 
station or airport. For more 
information please browse 

www.narehotel.co.uk 
or call 01872 501111 


TRAILFINDERS 

THE TRAVEL EXPERTS 


Call to discuss any of your travel needs 


Worldwide Holidays & Flights 
First, Business & Corporate Travel 
Privote Bespoke Touring 
Cruise Trafifinders 
European Travel 
Group Travel 
Honeymoons & Wisbiist 
Visa & Passport Service 
Travel Insurance 


020 7368 1200 
020 7368 1400 
020 7368 1500 
020 7368 1300 
020 7937 1234 
020 7938 3858 
020 7408 9008 
020 7368 1504 
020 7408 9005 


tratlfrnders.com 


TRAflFlNOERS nomed 

Which? 

'Best Travel Company' 


AwartJed maximum it it it it it 
for cusiormr service 


TRUSTED FQH MORE THAN ^5 TST 


SPECIALIST HOLIDAYS 

IF CRUISES AND BEACHES aren’t 
your thing, why not try a Political 
Tour? Top diplomats & political 
experts lead you through Russia, 
Iran, US elections 2016, Brexit. 

Tel: 0843 289 2349 or 
Email: info@politicaltours.com 

Turkey 

GULET CRUISE TURKEY. Rent 
an entire gulet or join other people 
on board. Visit amazing places, try 
Ottoman food and deep yourself 
into history. More info on this link: 
www.goolets.net/turkey 


LEGAL SERVICES 


Not Just Commercial Property 
Lawyers.... 

BILMES LLP 

28-29 Great Sutton Street London 
EClV ODS — London & Brighton 

law@bilmesllp.com — 

Tel: 020 7490 9656 

Solving DifBcult Problems Effectively. 


GARDINERS SOLICITORS. 

Domestic & Commercial 
Conveyancing. Tel: Paul Gardiner, 

020 7603 7245. Email: 
paulgardiner@gardinerssolicitors.co.uk 


INTERIORS 


The Oriental Rug 
Repair Co. 

Kug cleaning 
Rug repairs 

Free uplift anti delivery 

0207 556 1020 

www,orrc, co.uk 


INTRODUCTIONS 


YOUNG WOMAN, ATTRACTIVE, 

intelligent, MMus graduate, looking 
for a relationship, children. Based in 
London. Email: mdllanon@gmail.com 

SPEECHWRITING 


Relax, I’ll Write It For You! 
You’re due to speak / present at a 
wedding / event. Don’t worry - 

call Lawrence on 020 8245 8999 or 
check www.greatspeechwriting.co.uk 


Free newsletters: 
www.spectator.co.uk/ 
newsletters 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

Christmas Gifts 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





Fine Foods 


Fine Clothing 


Book search 


Flying Lessons 


NNING Ml CUIT FOIE GRAS 

A 

One 460g delicious vacuum-packed roulade 
from Perigord region will comfortably feed 12-14. 

It makes a wonderful, generous Christmas Gift. 
^40 + p&p. Mail order available. 

Can be frozen. 

ioj63 www.foiegrasdirect.co.uk 


Beautiful silk nightwear 
Her perfect Christmas gift 

Designed and made in the UK 
Luxuriously gift wrapped 

Visit www.nuiami.com 
or call 020 8940 0707 

Sleep Beautifully 


pink camellia 

www.pinkcamellia.com 
+44 (0)1785 780956 


Classifieds Rates 

+ 44 (0)20 7961 0145 
traceyc@spectator.co.uk 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FOUND. 

Free search. No obligation to 
purchase. Tel: 01376 562334. 

Email: jeremy.dore@tesco.net 


Givt* sojiKHiriF H really <‘Xc-it»i^ Christ riirtn jirFsertf thiJi y^^ar 
A flyhijv itiLtnitC'S fmrn Central l.rf>ti(li>n 

Different fypeji ofaiiTraft available fixnii 


ViMit i»iir website wwwLwlsie.co.tik CUt 
Give Li» a euU tu diaetiaa the upniuni^ fll628 H23272 


Jewellery 



INTERESTING OLD JEWELLERY 
OUR WEBSITE - WORTH A LOOK 


WWW.NBLOOM.COM 


ORDER NOW 
FOR CHRISTMAS 



A UNIQUE PAIR OF CUFFLINKS 

Our artist can hand-enamel your 
favourite pet, car, boat, crest or house 
onto our silver or gold cufflinks. 
All we need are colour photographs. 
Contact us now - we ship worldwide. 

M.R Levene of London 

Tel: 020 8954 3572 
Email: silver@mplevene.co.uk 
www.mplevene .co .uk 


^ STYLE NEVER GOES OUT ^ 
OF FASHION 



Cobra & Bellamy 

is the leading name in classically designed 
watches, retro in style reminiscent of the 
1930s, 40s and 50s. Pictured here is the Cobra 
watch available in Stainless Steel at £99, Rose 
Gold Plated and 21 Carat Gold Plated at £115. 

Sienna Miller has chosen to eschew more 
established watch companies to fly the flag for 
Cobra & Bellamy's retro inspired watch 
collection, here is a quote from her: 
"Cobra & Bellamy watches are classic, 
beautiful and affordable, I love all of them". 


To see the whole Cobra & Bellamy watch 
collection go to: 

www.cobrabellamywatches.co.uk 
or call 01736 732112 




Fine Foods 



FORMAN 

& 

FIELD 


THE BEST OF BRITISH FOOD 
Visit com or 

Cizll 0203 601 5454 for ^ copy 
ofouf fabulous new catalogue 


Florists 


Dover^FIowers 

Same day delivery. 

23 Churton Street, Pimlico, London, SWl V 2LY 
Tel: 020 7834 8784 

www.doversflowers.com 


Interiors 



WWW CO UH Tc( SI 41& 


Persian Rugs 


OLD PERSIAN RUGS. Not a shop, 
just a shed, telephone first. Shabby 
chic. DESMOND NORTH, East 
Peckham, Kent. Tel: 01622 871353. 


PROPERTYFORS^ 

France 


SOUTH OF FRANCE. Modern 
Apartment on two floors in 
Victorian mansion. For sale by UK 
company £499,000. Beautiful views 
over Mediterranean and Isles DOr. 
3 bedrooms, with 3 ensuite baths, 
lounge, dining, kitchen, cave, 
air-con, infinity pool, 2 parking 
spaces. Easy walk down to tennis, 
beach, wind and kite surfing. 

Ideal family holiday home. 

Email: ksbceng@gmail.com 
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CALL OR ORDER ONLINE NOW 

QUOTE 30U48 

01273 493 393 aiowsum*™ itnw 

peterchristian.co.uk/spu 


30tl4a 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS | 


0 I waktcoal for £75 + £5 pSrp = £8(1 p 1 irjbtcools for £150 t £5 pSrp = £155 

sUct* up to 14 dayi rf you dc- jnoL wish us to pasi ^oiir debuls on to •othor 

comsjtoips pf* ise tick rh* bon O A Qwjwi of hills of Hrainifly M Co ftej Mo 047&7B02 




Tricphoiw / 

E-rHiii] AUtiriS;*. — ^- 


Send FREKKiST tts: Pettsr Clirisiiaiit 25 Mackley Estate. Flenfield Road. Small Dole. West Su^ex, BHS 9XR 

PEeasf chei^ues payable lo Rrter Christian or provide cand details befow^ 


■ auuuaQ'iiaLLi! ' :□□□□' 
inn 'cLTOcn :□□ « 


j — i 


MERLIN MOLESKIN 


WAISTCOAT 


ONLY 


£75 


+ £5 P&P 


From loft; Doe, Cotialt arui Scarlm 


The walsicaat is 3. timeless cliLssie. first made popular 
ia the Royal tif King tlharfe^s Ih Today, the 
waistcoat \$ one of the most versatile garments a nian 
can own, it adds panache to a smart tweed jacket and 
can even be vvorn with a shirt and jeans. Select this 
classic four pocket satin backed moleskin wwistcoat 
with m ad justahie buckle forabesfwke fit. hand 
stitched edging and cutaway points to JLitter up front. 


- Cotton moleskin - S Button front 
* 4 Welt pockets * Hand - stitched edging 

- Adjustable ssttin back 

‘ Free returns service and money back guarantee 


PETER CHRISTIAN 






Pleaic Jitfnd mi 

Cotour 

ClunI 

Qiy 

Mcrtm Mdleskia Wni^tccwit fAfWU/J 
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‘What other major sporting venue has a 
giant 6ft artwork containing some 
improving advice from Celine Dion?’ 

— Roger Alton, p93 


LIFE 


High life 

Taki 



What does one do, attend or refuse a party 
after a tragic event such as the recent Paris 
outrage? My son happens to live next to 
Place de la Republique, where the massacre 
of innocents by those nice Islamists showing 
off their manhood took place. He was having 
dinner with his two little children when the 
shooting started. Luckily, they’re all OK, but 
I spent a terrible couple of hours trying to 
get through after the news came over the TV 
screens. TTie next evening in New York, at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Costume 
Institute was celebrating The Art of Style 
with a black-tie dinner honouring Jacqueline 
de Ribes, the international style icon whose 
dresses are being exhibited there. 

I was of two minds, then decency pre- 
vailed and the whole thing was called off. 
It would have been pretty ridiculous. Hun- 
dreds of dead and wounded in Paris, and we 
fat cats dressed to the nines celebrating a 
Parisian lady who has dressed well for most 
of her 86 years. Consumerist lust 0; good 
sense 1. It also saved me from a hangover, as 
I loathe fashion and fashionistas and alcohol 
is the only antidote. 

Just before the massacre of innocents. 
Curt Schilling, an American sports announc- 
er and analyst, was suspended by ESPN for 
equating Muslim extremists with second 
world war Nazis. It seems that mass-murder- 
ers acting on their God’s orders should not 
be slandered as Nazis, who acted on their 
Fiihrer’s dictates. Go figure! Nor, accord- 
ing to effete hacks of the lefty persuasion, 
should Donald Trump be closing mosques 
that preach hate against us, and nor should 
Muslims that do likewise be registered. 

It sounds crazy, but the liberal media in 
Europe and in the United States are more 
concerned about the reaction to the ruth- 
lessness of Isis than about the ruthlessness 
itself. Stand up and take a bow, political 
correctness. You will have done more to 
bring about the end of our civilisation than 
the maniacal bigots that are perpetrating 
these horrors daily. And if you think com- 


edy is dead, think again. The Brussels clowns 
who thought up the system of passport-free 
travel throughout the states that signed the 
Schengen agreement are huddling to find 
ways to assuage the suckers — us — after a 
summer of chaotic migration. Just think of it: 
billions and billions of euros have been col- 
lected by the bureaucrooks in Brussels over 
all these years, thousands of laws have been 
passed, the southern half of Europe has 
regressed economically to the early Fifties, 
and their greatest achievement, their most 
cherished accomplishment, has been to ena- 
ble us to travel around Europe without hav- 
ing to flash our passport. 

I read somewhere that someone said 
that Angela Merkel has blood on her hands. 
She sure does. She makes a moral case for 
Saudi Arabia not allowing women to be in 
politics. And what about that prehuman Aus- 
tralopithecus by the name of Jean-Claude 
Juncker, a malodorous cesspit discovered 
somewhere in Luxembourg whose reaction 
after the Paris catastrophe was to remind us 
that we should think of migrants and their 
plight. When history is written long after 
the collapse of Europe, those two will have 
replaced Nero and his fiddle. It will be Ange- 
la and Jean-Claude inviting in more hordes 
while the place goes up in smoke. 

Let’s face it: Europe’s open-border 
arrangement is effectively an international 
passport-free zone for terrorists, no ifs or 
buts about it. They can come in, murder at 
will and make their escape. It is like hanging 
a sign welcoming terrorists to Europe. And 
they have been responding to it with alacrity. 
Human traffickers and drug dealers haven’t 
been doing so badly either — thank you 
Jean-Claude and Angela yet again. And it 
all starts with the so-called elite. Humanoids 
like Jean-Claude and the garbage that sur- 
rounds him distrust the opinions of simple 
folk like you and me. When we vote no it’s 
ignored and another vote is called for. The 
garbage of Brussels has totally lost touch 
with the people that pay their enormous sal- 
aries and expense accounts, and we in turn 
no longer feel represented. 

Lastly, how come there are no resettle- 
ment schemes in the immensely rich Gulf 
states? How come Saudi Arabia, that femi- 
nine paradise where teenagers are crucified 
for holding up the wrong sign, hasn’t taken 
in a single migrant? Why haven’t Europe 
or the US demanded that the kleptocrats 
in Saudi who financed Isis at the start live 
up to their moral obligations to their fellow 
Muslims? Because morality and the Saudis 


don’t go together. Whores, palaces, jets and 
yachts, yes, but not morality. 

They say democracies are slow to anger, 
but once they do, all hell breaks loose. Yes, 
and there is a Santa Claus. The EU has liter- 
ally killed democracy in Europe. Our anger at 
what happened in Paris has the bureaucrooks 
shrugging their shoulders in annoyance — at 
us. Who cares? It’s Europe, and what counts is 
the central power in Brussels,. The rest is just 
stuff, nonsense that will go away. Next time 
you see a Brussels bureaucrat, aim some spit- 
tle at his face. I’ll pay your fine. 


Low life 

Jeremy Clarke 



On Friday morning I was peeing razor blades 
so I rang up the doctor and was given an 
appointment after lunch. The surgery was 
at the top of a dingy staircase in an ancient, 
dilapidated village house. Except for some 
magazines spread out on a table, the waiting 
room might have been a comfortably fur- 
nished private sitting room. The woman with 
whom I am staying speaks better French 
than me and she came along to translate if 

The doctor charged around to my side 
of the table, reached down and roved 
her hands all over my pubic area 

necessary. We sat down on one of the sofas, 
and while we waited she picked up a maga- 
zine and was immediately absorbed by beach 
photos of celebrity couples. I made a snob- 
bish remark about her interest in such things. 
She defended herself by saying that she sim- 
ply couldn’t help herself. In a tetchy frame of 
mind, I took my criticism further, observing 
that her lack of interest in current and for- 
eign affairs showed a deficiency in her intel- 
lect. She replied that the news depressed her, 
and that she would rather look at the beach 
bodies of pop stars and actors any day. 

The doctor hurried into the room peel- 
ing off her coat revealing a ra-ra skirt over 
a frilly petticoat over fishnet, seamed tights. 
She indicated with a nod that I should fol- 
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low her into the consulting room, which 
was also full of homely furniture. Among 
the occasional tables and armchairs was 
a desk. I sat on one side of it, she opposite. 
The doctor was restless and mentally disor- 
ganised after her lunch and unable to com- 
pose herself. She tried lolling across the desk 
with her right arm extended towards me, 
then she switched to her left side. Then she 
leaned dangerously back in her chair with 
her fingers knitted behind her head. Finally 
she gripped the edge of the desk with both 
hands and pressed her chest against the edge 
of the table and looked up at me from a sort 
of press-up position. Cheerful sexuality was 
written all over her lively, made-up, 50-year- 
old face. I explained my problem to her in my 
schoolboy French, illustrating the site of the 
pain with an extended, animated forefinger. 
(I had prepared for the interview by looking 
up the French words for ‘pain’, ‘frequency’ 
and ‘urgency’.) We both laughed uproarious- 
ly at my description of my difficulties. 

Then she leapt out of her chair, charged 
around to my side of the table and without 
preliminaries reached down and roved her 
hands all over my pubic area, pressing and 
poking, laughing as she did so at her clumsi- 
ness and my unpreparedness. ‘OK?’ she said. 
I said that yes, it was OK. Then she vault- 
ed back over to her side of the desk, flung 
open a laptop and put her face two inches 


from the screen while she typed a prescrip- 
tion for a course of antibiotics. She printed 
it off and presented it to me with a grand 
flourish. I gave her 25 euros and she hunted 
frantically through her handbag for my two 
euros change. 

Later that afternoon, armed with a wide- 
mouthed empty plastic bottle, we went to 
see Mary Magdalene’s skull. The relic was 
on display in the crypt of a local basilica. 
Even with the Gospels open in front of me I 
can never quite work out exactly who Mary 
Magdalene is. Was she the wealthy patron or 
the prostitute? Never mind: whoever she was 
I was interested to see her old skull. In the 
car going there we contended further about 
the value of keeping up with the news. I com- 
plained that I was suffering mental with- 
drawal symptoms from not hearing the news. 
She said a news fast would do me good. And 
in any case, she said, the BBC news is just the 
BBC’s version of the news. 

We had the darkened basilica crypt to 
ourselves. Mary Magdalene’s skull was 
enclosed within a head-shaped glass, which 
was obscured beneath a Star War^-style 
space helmet. Subdued blood-red lighting 
suggested some shadowy exhibit in a Cham- 
ber of Horrors. The effect was so bizarre 
it was hard to know what to make of it, so 
instead we speculated on the effect it has 
had on the minds of the generations of local 
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toddlers lifted up and shown it by their 
proud parents. 

In the evening I continued to reluctantly 
acquiesce in her radio and television news 
blackout. But when she took herself off to 
bed, I had a sneaky listen to the ten o’clock 
news on Radio Four and heard the first 
startling reports of the Paris massacres. I 
listened for an hour, then turned in. On Sat- 
urday morning, as we chatted over bacon 
and eggs and filter coffee, I said, as casual- 
ly as I could, ‘Over 150 people were massa- 
cred in Paris by Islamists last night — have 
you heard?’ Since that moment we’ve hardly 
missed a BBC news bulletin. 


Real life 

Melissa Kite 



‘You lot are a disgrace! Chasing after 
defenceless animals on horseback!’ 

The bearded anti was on his mountain 
bike on a bridle path and so strictly speak- 
ing he ought to have given way to horses, 
according to the Highway Code, rather than 
blocking their path and shouting at them. 
But let’s leave that aside. 

The main problem with the angry cyclist’s 
diatribe was that he was yelling animal rights 
abuse at Britain’s oldest drag hunt, proudly 
not killing anything for 150 years. 

A few weeks ago I reported that I found 
it baffling that the sabs had been out to 
thwart the Surrey Union when it was legal 
trail hunting. And a few of you wrote in to 
point out that a lot of hunts still accidental- 
ly kill foxes. But even if that were true, how 
do you explain the antis opposing a form of 
riding to hounds designed specifically not to 
kill anything, in which the hounds are only 
trained to follow scent laid by a human run- 
ner, these days on a quad bike? 

We tried to put old beardy right, stopping 
our horses on the soggy bridleway to reason 
with him. 

‘This is a drag hunt, mate, not a fox hunt,’ 
we said with all the politeness we could mus- 
ter. But the bearded lefty was unperturbed. 

‘I don’t care what you call it. It’s a dis- 
grace!’ 

One of our number continued to try to 
reason with him, perhaps thinking he could 
broaden his mind. 

‘But we’re not doing anything other than 
riding our horses in the countryside. You’ve 
bought yourself a nice bike to ride. I’ve 
bought myself a nice horse, see? It’s not so 
very different.’ But old beardy was adamant. 
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‘You disgust me! Come on! Get down 
from there and let’s sort this out properly!’ 

‘I really don’t think that’s a good idea. I’m 
sure we can settle this in a civilised manner.’ 

‘Come on, you big toff!’ 

‘I’m not a toff. I’m a builder from Woking.’ 

‘No, you’re not! You’re a toff! Get down 
right now and let’s sort this out!’ 

So we had to ride away. Perhaps that’s 
why they call it drag hunting, because you 
have to deal with people who want you to 
stop doing something you’re not doing. 
Which really is a drag. 

Certainly, we shouldn’t have bothered 
trying to change old beardy’s mind because 
it was obvious all along what he meant when 
he said, ‘You lot are a disgrace. . . 

‘YOU lot. You middle-class Tory-voting 
movers and shakers with your posh horses 
and your athletic abilities and the bare-faced 
cheek with which you jump over hedges 
when all I can manage to do is pedal a bike, 
which, let’s face it, requires no skill. I don’t 
want to have to look at you! I hate YOU! 
You fit, loathsome, prosperous high achiev- 
ers! You think you’re clever, working hard 
all your lives to earn enough money to buy 
a nice hunting horse and training for years 
to be able to jump five feet obstacles? You 
think you’re so great putting money into 
the economy with your big vet bills and 
your expensive riding equipment? So you 
don’t kill anything! Big deal! You think that 
makes it nicer for me to look at you and 
be reminded of my shortcomings? Well, it 
doesn’t. As for mending fences and tend- 
ing hedgerows and raising money for char- 
ity with days out like this? It makes me sick! 
Why don’t you sit on your arse all week 
claiming benefits and dreaming about the 
day when Jeremy Corbyn becomes Prime 
Minister and we can put an end to wealth 
creation, aspiration and good management 
of the countryside, eh? EH? If you had any 
self-respect, you’d turn all your horses and 
dogs loose to roam free and live off berries, 
then you’d all buy mountain bikes and ride 
them along the bridleways, high on adren- 
aline, churning up the tracks and frighten- 
ing the wild horses and dogs as they starve 
to death as nature intended. Or, better still, 
you’d issue a statement calling for talks with 
Isis, instead of holding a minute’s silence in 
support of France at the start of your so- 
called drag hunt. And don’t get me started 
on those big fancy horse lorries you’re pay- 
ing all that road tax on that’s keeping the 
highways financed. You should ride your 
good honest bikes home at full pelt with- 
out paying a penny for the privilege of rac- 
ing them on the public road surface, and 
run red lights and pedestrian crossings and 
undertake buses and lorries, and stick two 
fingers up and swear like a joyless left-wing 
vegan bully like me. But oh no! You have to 
get on your high horses and be at one with 
the rhythms of nature. You vile, patriotic, top 
rate tax-paying, law-abiding scum!’ 


Long life 

Alexander Chancellor 



Seeing my ten-year-old daughter, Freya, a 
week after the massacre in Paris, I asked 
her if she had heard anything about the 
events there. She said, in a matter-of-fact 
kind of way, that she had heard something, 
but didn’t say what it was or from whom she 
had heard it. All she would say was that it 
hadn’t been mentioned by her teachers at 
school. And then she changed the subject. I 
didn’t feel like saying any more on the mat- 
ter. Either she didn’t know anything much 
or she didn’t want to talk about it. And what 
would have been the point of discussing 
something so horrible with her? We turned 
on the television and watched an old Bing 
Crosby movie instead. 

But one of the hot topics of recent days 
has been what to tell children about this Isis 

Children dont need to be constantly 
happy, but they do need to be told 
the truth 

atrocity. It’s a question that has obviously 
worried Parisians more than anyone else, 
for most children in Paris can hardly have 
been unaware that something pretty dread- 
ful had been going on. And I gather from the 
Times that the general feeling there is that 
children should not be shielded from the 
reality. ‘French newspapers and magazines 
have made particular efforts to explain last 
week’s terrorist attacks to children, refusing 
to sugarcoat the barbarity,’ it reported. 

Nevertheless, the reaction that made the 
greatest public impression was shown in a 
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video on French television that was subse- 
quently shared by hundreds and thousands 
of people online. In this video a six-year-old 
boy was shown telling his father, a natural- 
ised French Vietnamese, that he was worried 
because the terrorists ‘have got pistols and 
they can shoot us because they are very, very 
bad’. ‘They’ve got pistols,’ the father replied, 
pointing at the commemorative bouquets in 
the Place de la Republique, ‘but we’ve got 
flowers.’ This moved many people, but it 
must have puzzled his little son. 

I was born in January 1940, shortly after 
the outbreak of the second world war, and 
was only five years old when it ended. We 
lived in the country in Hertfordshire; and 
although I can’t remember what I knew 
about the war at the time, I do remember 
playing with the revolver my mother kept 
by her bed for use in the event of a German 
invasion. It wouldn’t have deterred many 
Germans, but it might at least have been 
more effective than a flower. Meanwhile, my 
sisters — both a few years older than me — 
stuck pins into an effigy of Hitler and made 
plans to kill him by posting him a parcel of 
butter laced with rat poison. There was no 
talk of flowers then. 

Pamela Druckerman, an American living 
with a British husband and their three chil- 
dren in the Paris neighbourhood where the 
attacks took place, wrote a bestselling book, 
French Children Don’t Throw Food, about 
how much better behaved French children 
usually are than their counterparts in Brit- 
ain and America; and this, she claimed, was 
because French parents had a more casu- 
al, easygoing approach to their upbringing 
and let them develop naturally at their own 
pace. Her own response to the massacre, she 
wrote in an article for the New York Times, 
had been to put her children in front of kid- 
dies’ television all day while she tried to 
work out what to tell them. 

This cannot have been easy. The advice 
on what to tell children in French newspa- 
pers and on television had been inspired by 
the teaching of the late Frangoise Dolto, a 
hugely influential psychoanalyst (the French 
equivalent of Dr Spock), whose message 
had been ‘Be honest’, she wrote. Dolto had 
taught that children didn’t need to be con- 
stantly happy, but needed to understand 
what was going on around them; even when 
times were hard, parents should tell them 
the truth. 

But Dolto can hardly have imagined 
events like those this month in the 11th 
arrondissement, events that even adults are 
unable to explain. Just answer their questions, 
advised the editor of one children’s newspa- 
per. But when those questions included ‘Why 
did the terrorists kill people who hadn’t done 
anything wrong?’ and ‘Why would they carry 
out an attack when they were just going to 
kill themselves afterwards?’, what answers 
were there to give? Maybe ‘we’ve got flow- 
ers’ is as good a response as any. 
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The turf 
Brought to hook 

Robin Oakley 


Do horses have souls or a ‘spirit’? When 
form expert Marten Julian was looking 
to buy a horse, he asked Declan Murphy 
to assess it. The former jockey watched it 
walk then studied its face closely before 
giving the thumbs-down. ‘That horse,’ he 
said, ‘has had its spirit broken.’ Murphy’s 
response led Marten to roam the world 
of those who work with horses to ask how 
they try to assess a horse’s individual per- 
sonality and seek to maximise its potential. 
In Strictly Classified (Racing Post, £20), the 
experts debate whether racehorses are still 
flight animals driven by fear, expecting the 
slowest to fall to a predator, or whether they 
have been converted by centuries of human 
contact, selective breeding and stable disci- 
plines to react more to routine. The result is 
an anecdotal treasury which confirms that 
many trainers act as much on sheer instinct 
as on any structure of historical knowledge. 
The great Vincent O’Brien paid as much 
attention to heads and faces as he did to 
pedigrees. Oliver Sherwood, who trained 
Many Clouds to win last season’s Grand 
National, echoes that. ‘The first thing I look 
at in any horse is the eye, then the limbs and 
the backside — it’s like looking at a girl.’ 
Veterinarian and trainer Dermot Weld says, 
‘The eyes and the head tell me a lot.’ But is 
that soul or spirit that they see? 

Heartening for those of us who love the 
sport — and bad news for those who would 
ban it— is the emphasis so many trainers 
place on kindness. John Gosden agrees that 
in the old days ‘breaking’ a horse meant 
almost precisely that. But now, he insists, 
‘The more gently you break them the bet- 
ter. If a horse is frightened by what it is 
being asked to do then it may become cau- 
tious to the point of really wanting to with- 
draw itself.’ Of the new wave Dan Skelton 
says, ‘My first job, when I am sent a horse, is 
to look after him and try to ensure he does 
not get hurt.’ The scholarly John Oxx insists, 
‘The pure business of training a racehorse is 
to try to get that balance between how hard 
you work them and how happy they can be.’ 
For me the best definition Marten Julian 
drew from a trainer was Luca Cumani’s. In 
the TV Quiz showzl Question of Sport, says 
Luca, ‘There was a blurred pixelated image 
of somebody, which they gradually brought 
into focus. That is how the horse comes to 
you. They arrive like a blur and step by step 
the picture clears in your mind and you dis- 
cover how best to train them.’ 

Two of the best researched racing books 
in recent years were Jamie Reid’s Doped, 
which chronicled the bookie-led dope 
gangs of the 1960s, and Paul Mathieu’s The 
Druid’s Lodge Confederacy, which charts 


some famous gambling coups. Both authors 
have done it again. In Blown (Racing Post, 
£20) Jamie Reid tells the remarkable story 
of John Goldsmith, a pre-war British race- 
horse trainer whose upbringing abroad had 
made him fluent in French. In 1942 he was 
recruited by the Special Operations Execu- 
tive (SOE) and three times dropped behind 
enemy lines, on one occasion escaping from 
a Gestapo interrogation by climbing out of 
a third-floor window in a Paris hotel. Dem- 
onstrating both bravery and ruthlessness, 
by war’s end he had collected an MC, DSO, 
Croix de Guerre and the Legion d’honneur. 
He then resumed a training career special- 
ising in French imports who had enjoyed a 
better-fed war than their rationed English 
counterparts. 

Jamie Reid rightly concentrates on the 
wartime exploits of a previously under-cel- 
ebrated hero, but there is a bonus for racing 
folk in gambles Major Goldsmith co-ordinat- 
ed with a bookie racehorse owner in black- 
market Britain after the war. He had few 
peers in producing a horse that would peak 
on the appointed day, although the boldest 
plan was foiled by a French jockey Popol 
Blanc, who became overexcited by the rich- 
es on offer and whipped their chances away. 

The joy of good racing literature is in 
character and anecdote and Paul Mathieu’s 
new enterprise. The Best of Beckhamp ton, 
the story of the great training centre of 
Beckhampton (Racing Post, £20), affords 
that in generous measure. Beckhampton’s 
occupants have included the fearsome Fred 
Darling, Noel Murless, Jeremy Tree, whose 
first meal of the day was ‘a banquet mas- 
querading as a breakfast’, and nowadays 
Roger Charlton. 

Mathieu casts a new light on the cham- 
pion jockey Sir Gordon Richards, telling of 
him joining Noel Murless and then Herbert 
Blagrave in consuming six bottles of cham- 
pagne in disappointment at the working of 
the Murless two-year-olds in 1951. Rich- 
ards’s plane was waiting to fly him to his 
wife in Shoreham where he stayed for the 
Epsom meeting. The plane was five hours 
late. Richards fell out head first — and rode 
three winners the following day. One Beck- 
hampton occupant was the mysterious and 
hunting-mad Col. Dick Warden. Dependent 
on mother’s remittances, riding in spectacles, 
he too engineered betting coups and he too 
was an SOE hero. Which of them will write 
his biography? 



Bridge 

Janet de Botton 


Last weekend saw the qualifying matches 
for the Tollemache Cup, the inter-county 
championships for teams of eight. I didn’t 
play because . . . well, because I wasn’t 
asked. But I’m not bitter — not so you 
would notice anyhow. Two members of my 
team, Nick Sandqvist and Tom Townsend, 
played for London and squeaked into Feb- 
ruary’s final despite their little disaster on 
today’s hand. 

Dealer South Love all 


4 Q10 6 
V A8 7 3 
♦Void 

♦ a J 9 8 7 3 

4 J 5 2 

♦ J 9 6 4 

♦ J 9 8 4 3 


4 A9 8 4 

♦ KIO 

♦ A7 

♦ KQ105 2 


N 

W E 
S 


T U J Z 

♦ KQIO 6 5 2 


West 

North 

East 

South 

(2+) 

Pass 


?♦ 

pass 

3^ 

All pass 

64 ! 

pass 

74 


Tom’s 6^ bid was what Nick describes 
as ‘a sudden outbreak of optimism’, while 
the raise to 7^ looked fairly automatic — 
to Nick! 

On West’s trump lead, Nick stared at the 
dummy for a minute, then laid down the Ace 
of Spades and claimed one down when the 
King did not fall. By his own admission this 
was a very lame effort and he was kicking 
himself for not seeing the chance to put the 
defence under some pressure: say he ruffs 
two hearts in hand, which takes him up to 
12 tricks, and then draws all the remaining 
trumps in dummy, bringing everyone down 
to two cards. When the last trump is played. 
East has to let go of his last Diamond in 
order to keep Kx of Spades. Declarer had 
discarded his Diamond first, and the 8 and 9 
of Spades, leaving himself with 4A4. 

West is now under the spotlight; he knows 
his partner has pitched all his Diamonds, but 
did he count them? If he didn’t, he may fear 
that South is holding a small Diamond, and 
that he must keep his Jack. He will then bare 
his Jack of Spades, and the Spade Queen 
from dummy will bring home the bacon. 

A pipe dream? Probably — but some- 
times dreams come true. 
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Chess 

Chess Maecenas 

Raymond Keene 

Last week saw the death of the city 
financier Jim Slater. He was famous in chess 
circles for joining Henry Kissinger in 
persuading Bobby Fischer to play his 1972 
World Championship match against Boris 
Spassky in Reykjavik. Kissinger’s 
contribution was a diplomatic phone call to 
Fischer, while Slater pumped extra cash into 
the prize fund and said Fischer was 
‘chicken’ if he did not come out to play. 

Slater also supported British chess by 
offering thousands of pounds in incentives 
for the first British grandmasters and by 
sponsoring tournaments to promote British 
talent. I won the first of these, from which 
this week’s game and puzzle are taken. 

Whiteley-Keene: Slater Tournament, Southend 
1968, Nimzo-Indian Defence 

1 d4 Nf6 2 c4 e6 3 Nc3 Bb4 4 Qc2 Nc6 5 
Nf3 d6 6 Bd2 0-0 7 a3 Bxc3 8 Bxc3 Re8 8 
... Qe7 is better. 9 e3 a5 10 Bd3 e5 1 1 
dxeS This is good but 11 d5 was also very 
pleasant for White. 1 1 ... dxeS (see diagram 1) 

1 2 0-0 A major inexactitude. Correct is 12 Ng5 
h6 13 Ne4 and White’s bishop pair comes into 
powerful play. After the text Black can overcome 
the defects of his opening and even secure slightly 
better chances. 1 2 ... e4 13 Bxf6 Qxd3 1 4 
Qxd3 exd3 15 Bc3 Be6 16 c5 Bb3 17 Rfcl 
a4 18 Kfl Rad8 19 Kel Rd5 20 Kd2 f5 21 
Nd4 21 g3 is also possible. 21 ... Ne5 22 Nxb3 
Nc4+ 23 Kd 1 axb3 24 Bxg7 (see diagram 2) 
24 ... Rxc5 This should lead to a draw. I spent 
half an hour analysing 24 ... Nxe3+ 25 fxe3 Rxe3. 
Now if White tries to retain the bishop he will 
lose, e.g. 26 Bh6 Re2 27 Rc3 Rxg2 28 Be3 f4. 1 
couldn’t see a good reply to 26 Rc3 Kxg7 27 Rb3 
but the computer points out the very strong 
27 ... f4, the main point being 28 Rxb7 Re2 29 
Rxc7+ Kf6 30 Rxh7 f3 31 gxf3 Rg5 mating. If 
White leaves his rook on b3 then Black will win 
by advancing his king up the board, combined 
with a timely ... f3. 25 Bd4 Rc6 26 Rabl f4 
White was starting to consolidate so Black resorts 
to violence. 27 Rc3 fxe3 28 Rxd3 This loses. 


PUZZLE NO. 389 

Black to play. This position is from Basman-Keene, 
Slater Tournament, Southend 1968. How can 
Black quickly gain a decisive advantage? Answers 
to me at The Spectator by Tuesday 1 December or 
via email to victoria@spectator.co.uk or by fax on 
020 7681 3773. The winner will be the first correct 
answer out of a hat, and each week there is a prize 
of £20. Please include a postal address and allow 
six weeks for prize delivery. 

Last week's solution 1 ... Qxd4 
Lost week's winner Bernard Golding, 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


Diagram 1 



a b c d e f g li 


Diagram 2 



a li c d c f g h 


White had to try 28 fxe3 when Black must find 

28 ... Nd6 to maintain winning chances. After 

29 Rxb3 Ne4 and ... Rf8 Black is very active 
despite the material deficit. 28 ... exf2 29 
Bxf2 Rf6 30 Rg3+ Kf7 31 Rf3 Rd8+ 32 
Kel Rxf3 33 gxf3 Re8+ 34 Kdl Rd8+ 35 
Kel Rd2 36 Bg3 Rc2 37 Rdl Nxb2 38 
Rd7+ Kg6 39 Rxc7 Nd3+ 40 Kdl Nf2+ 
White resigns 

The European Team Championship 
finished last week in Reykjavik. Russia 
won the Open and the Women’s sections, 
but England’s Jovanka Houska scored an 
impressive 8/9. More to come. 



abed e f g li 


Competition 
The Winter’s Tale 

Lucy Vickery 

In Competition No. 2925 you were invited to 
submit a short story entitled ‘The Winter’s 
Tale’. There were lots of references to Shake- 
speare’s play in the entry and to judge by its 
somewhat sombre mood most of you agree 
with Mamillius’ assertion that ‘A sad tale’s 
best for winter . . .’. Those printed below earn 
their authors £25. Frank McDonald takes the 
bonus fiver. 

Herding sheep is boring, so when a party of rich 
folk pass it is big news. Jude, the world’s best joker, 
cheekily enquired where they were headed and 
was given a courteous and surprising reply. They 
had presents for the new prince and wanted 
directions to the palace. Jude told them that in this 
part of the world royal babies were given a taste of 
poverty at birth, to make them better rulers. So the 
baby would be elsewhere. 

And where,’ asked the oldest traveller, ‘may 
we find the prince?’ 

‘Over the hill there you’ll see an old barn.’ Jude 
knew very well that his pal would be stunned and 
embarrassed at having visitors. But he and his wife 
would eventually see the funny side, especially 
when they were given some of the 30 silver pieces 
the grandees had offered him for his information. 
Frank McDonald 

The decline had been coming for some time. He 
knew it, of course — had been waiting for it, in fact. 
It was strange to him that it caught people 
unawares. Heaven knows, the signs had been there 
for all to see: the physical dwindling, colour ebbing 
into grey. Yes, there had been good days among the 
bad, glimpses of the old brightness, times of sudden 
invigoration. But always there was a sense of things 
closing in, of an inevitable ending. And he was 
happy enough with that. It was how life worked. He 
had preserved everything in his power, left it for 
another generation. If facing him made people 
uncomfortable, that was for them to deal with. Now 
his hold on the world was starting to slip. It truly 
was time to pass on. Soon he would be forgotten 
and Spring would have its own story to tell. 

WJ. Webster 

Matthew was the Extreme Shakespeare Company’s 
third artistic director. He fully expected that he, like 
Hamish and Selena before him, would perish in one 
of the troupe’s deliberately dangerous productions. 
ESC’s mission was to stage the Bard’s plays in the 
planet’s most forbidding environments, and every 
company member was prepared for artistic 
martyrdom. Matthew had been playing Caliban to 
Hamish’s Prospero on the slopes of a Hawaiian 
volcano when a sudden eruption had claimed the 
lives of half the cast. He had directed Selena’s 
Cleopatra in the Egyptian desert, and still carried 
shrapnel in both legs from the suicide bomb attack 
there. ‘Theatre to die for,’ he murmured as he 
surveyed the Canadian Arctic landscape he had 
chosen for his performance as Leontes in The 
Winter’s Tale. It would be a welcome challenge to 
find the emotional truth in that scenery-chewing 
role. He never saw the polar bear coming. 

Chris O’ Carroll 
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‘It’s roasting,’ she said. 

‘What?’ 

‘Winter. Every year, we spend the summer 
skulking in shade, lying in bathtubs of ice, downing 
pints of ready-frozen lager. And then, six months 
later, we’re positively steaming.’ 

‘Well, darling, we have to spend our heating 
allowance.’ 

‘Done. I bought fur-lined boots. And now my 
feet are sweltering.’ 

‘But I like a radiator, Margaret.’ 

‘Look at the dial! The thermostat! Crazy! I’m 
going out in the snow, and I won’t be back in a 
hurry.’ The door shuddered. 

Simon opened the walk-in cupboard. ‘It’s all 
right, she’s gone. Where were we?’ 

‘Mmmm. Lucky I like the heat. Toasty.’ 

‘Let us go naked,’ said Simon. 


‘About the only good thing about Simon is his 
cranking up the bloody heat,’ said Margaret. ‘It’s a 
good excuse.’ 

‘I thought you liked heat!’ 

‘Yes, yes. We have three hours. Turn it up to 
104, Jonathan, will you?’ Bill Greenwell 

It was midnight on Christmas Eve at the farm and 
a howling wind swept through the coombe and 
into the barn where Silverside, Rump, Sir and Loin 
stood on their stiff, arthritic legs, chewing the cud 
and huddling together for warmth. ‘He’ll be doing 
it now,’ said Rump and they pictured the Mythical 
Man sitting once more in front of the glowing 
embers, warming his hands as he weaved his 
fanciful tale and recited it to the elders. Only 
Silverside doubted the truth of the legend. Grown 
older now, he knew that his painful joints would 
prevent him from battling against the wind to see if 
the legend was true. Could a fabled old man at this 
late hour really be peddling such nonsense? 
Nevertheless, despite the cold, had one of the 
others suggested they go and see, he would have 
gone with them, hoping it might be so. 

Alan Millard 

He reached for the bottle as if stretching to pat the 
shoulder of an old friend. Most people had old 
friends, trustworthy lifelong companions; it was his 
misfortune to be cursed with false ones who 
deserted him in time of need. Publishers and 
editors shunned him, denying his genius. He was 
upbraided for his vices. Now, with a grim, 
impoverished Christmas approaching, a sick young 
wife to nurse and not the merest inspiration to set 
pen to paper, he looked dejectedly around the 
shabby room which wintry cold was invading as 
the fire died. Wrung with grief and horror, he felt 
mocked by the cheap plaster bust of Pallas over 
the door. In the corners, deep shadows lurked; one 
in his fancy took the shape of an ominous bird, like 
the raven in Macbeth. Suddenly his creative self 
was awake. He filled his glass and took up his pen. 
Basil Ransome-Davies 

NO. 2928; NO THANKS 

You are invited to submit a thank-you letter 
for a particularly unenjoy able Christmas visit 
to relatives that manages to be diplomatic 
but deters them from ever inviting you again. 
Please email entries to lucy@spectator.co.uk 
by midday on 4 December. 

The early deadline is because of our Christ- 
mas production schedule. 


Crossword 
2239: ITOIX 

by Doc 


The unclued lights (all of two 
or three words, some hyphened 
and all confirmed in Chambers) 
can be arranged into a con- 
secutive sequence. Each light 
includes a different word which 
has to be represented in just 
one unchecked square. 

Across 

4 General beginning to 
network as a gamble 
whenever in charge (11, 
hyphened) 

11 Very keen on plan outside 
platform (7) 

13 Vehicle in France is a 
decrepit crate (9, two 
words) 

14 Symbols of a Stoic 
philosophical principle (5) 

19 Relative crushes (7, two 
words) 

21 First half of game in one’s 
own home (4) 

23 Rouses, getting active by 
noon during Northern 
holiday (7) 

24 Queen’s French degree (4) 

25 Food for cattle - almost 
kilo each, roughly (7, 
hyphened) 

30 Peevish about truffle (7) 

31 Spoke - on the phone? (4) 

32 Hard-working student and 
his coach (7) 

34 The same doctor returned 
with no cocaine (4) 

37 Dry wind and snow on 
glacier reported (5) 

40 Loathe sailor white with 
age, we hear (5) 

41 Roma - venue prepared 
for engineer (9) 

43 Poor Cornelia loses eastern 
trumpet (7) 

44 Spenser does wreck peace 
and quiet (11) 

Down 

2 Afghan language has top 
review (6) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 


8 


9 

10 


11 








12 
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32 
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34 







35 
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37 





38 

39 
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41 









42 
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3 Small person wearing 
touch of red as head-dress 

(5) 

5 Fragrance man put on seat 

(4) 

6 Festival or festiva, 
cryptically (4) 

7 Record of Mahler’s Fourth 
to gabble about (7) 

8 Most tranquil camels 
wandering on edge of 
desert (7) 

10 Greatly admire lazy 
detectives, as I say (7) 

17 Machine parts from pub on 
NI peninsula (7) 

18 Useless former pupil by 
him self with a series of 
clues (11) 

20 Large growth of Roe Take- 
away (7, two words) 

26 Criticism he dismissed 
from song sung by the 
chorus (5) 

27 German car, blue, not posh, 
is able to be heard (7) 

28 Pays no attention to Italian 
gentleman cycling (7) 

33 Carried up, getting in the 
way (6, two words) 

36 Noon - I’ve to climb top of 
Scottish mountain (5) 

38 Possible boundaries of 
race-course (4) 

39 Worker leaves yokel some 
veg (4) 


A first prize of £30 for the first 
correct solution opened on 
10 December. There are two 
runners-up prizes of £20. (UK 
solvers can choose to receive the 
latest edition of the Chambers 
dictionary instead of cash - 
ring the word ‘dictionary’.) 
Entries to: Crossword 2239, 

The Spectator, 22 Old Queen 
Street, London SWIH 9HP. 
Please allow six weeks for 
prize delivery. 


Name 

Address 


Emails 
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Status Anxiety 
Mr Spielberg, you 
cannot be serious 

Toby Young 

I wonder if Steven Spielberg is hav- 
ing second thoughts about Bridge 
of Spies in light of the attack 
on Paris? Spielberg’s latest film — 
released this week and tipped for 
Oscar glory — is an espionage thrill- 
er set at the height of the Cold War 
with no immediate relevance to the 
‘war’ we find ourselves in today. But 
it contains a strong liberal message 
about the importance of observing 
due process when dealing with enemy 
combatants and prisoners of war. 

The hero of Bridge of Spies is 
James Donovan (Tom Flanks), a 
straight-arrow insurance lawyer who 
is asked by the American govern- 
ment to defend Rudolf Abel (Mark 
Rylance), a Brooklyn-based artist 
who’s been caught spying for the 
Soviets. The reason Donovan’s been 
asked to do this, explains the man 
from the New York Bar Association, 
is that the government wants Abel to 
be seen to get a fair trial. Donovan 
has drawn the short straw because 
he worked as a prosecutor during the 
Nuremberg trials, although there’s 
also a suggestion it’s because he’s not 
a criminal lawyer and won’t be able 
to mount a robust defence. 

Donovan turns out to be not just 
a capable lawyer, but a stickler for 
what he calls ‘the rule book’. There’s 
a pivotal scene after he’s accepted the 
case when a CIA agent asks him to 



I like the way 
Indiana Jones 
deals with the 
Nazis — no 
hand-wringing 
nonsense there 
about habeas 
corpus 


pass on any information Abel divulg- 
es about his spying. Donovan refuses, 
citing attorney-client privilege, and 
the agent counters by arguing that 
the normal rules don’t apply in this 
case because it concerns national 
security. At this point Donovan raises 
himself to his full height and tells the 
agent that, on the contrary, they do 
apply. America’s observance of due 
process, even when the defendant is 
an enemy of the state, is what makes 
it a great country. If you abandon that 
principle, America’s claim to moral 
superiority goes out the window. 

Spielberg and his screenwriters, 
Joel and Ethan Coen, are clearly 
making a point about Guantanamo 
and the use of lethal force to take out 
high-value targets — at least, that’s 
my reading of it. Spielberg’s been 
down this road before in Munich, his 
2005 film about Israel’s response to 
the slaughter of 11 Israeli athletes at 
the 1972 Olympics. It’s far from being 
a straightforward revenge thriller. On 
the contrary, the leader of the Mossad 
team hunting down the terrorists suf- 
fers a crisis of conscience and the 
film’s final shot, featuring New York’s 
twin towers, implies that the cycle of 
violence unleashed by the Olympic 
massacre led directly to 9/11. Spiel- 
berg seemed to say that it would have 
been better if the leaders of Black 
September hadn’t been assassinated. 

I’m not a fan of Spielberg’s 
serious films — what his fans think 
of as ‘thoughtful’ and ‘unsettling’. I’d 
describe as ‘virtue signalling’ — and 
prefer his earlier, schlockier work. I 
like the way Indiana Jones deals with 
the Nazis — no hand-wringing non- 
sense there about habeas corpus. The 
existential threat posed to Western 


civilisation by the Nazis is a recur- 
ring theme in Spielberg’s work, even 
in his more solemn outings, and at no 
point does he exhibit the same con- 
cern for their rights as he does for 
those of Communist spies or Palestin- 
ian terrorists. In this he suffers from 
a familiar left-wing double stand- 
ard. He’s happy to toss judicial nice- 
ties out the window when it comes to 
the Allies’ prosecution of the second 
world war — he accepts the conven- 
tional narrative that it was a straight- 
forward battle between good and evil 
— but is quick to criticise western 
governments for employing similar 
tactics against more recent enemies. 

I’m not arguing he was wrong 
about the Nazis, but that he’s mistak- 
en about the Soviets and Islamists. 
The depiction of Rudolf Abel 
in Bridge of Spies is ludicrously 
sympathetic. He’s portrayed as an 
honourable man, a man who holds 
on to his dignity in extremely testing 
circumstances, and when he praises 
his defence lawyer for sticking to his 
principles we’re supposed to treat 
that as a valuable endorsement. But, 
really, why should we care what he 
thinks, given that he’s spying for a 
regime responsible for the murder of 
more than 20 million people? 

Spielberg’s sympathy for our 
Islamist enemies is equally misplaced. 
The struggle we’re engaged in now is 
every bit as black and white as the 
second world war and we should no 
more fight with one hand tied behind 
our back today than we did then. 
If we do, our liberal principles will 
perish alongside our civilisation. 


Toby Young is associate editor of 
The Spectator. 
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spectator Sport 
One final flourish for 
Andy’s Barmy Army 

Roger Alton 


T here’s nothing quite like a 
sporting celebration, but 
the lash-up after Britain’s 
(almost) inevitable victory in the 
Davis Cup tennis final against Bel- 
gium this weekend should be unique. 
For a start, there will be hardly any- 
one there: just Judy Murray and Andy, 
with Jamie popping his head in: ‘Have 
some Irn-Bru boys, and, take another 
teacake.’ It’s a funny old team, with 
pretty much only one man in the 
team, but it will be a huge personal tri- 
umph for Andy, every bit as special as 
Wimbledon and the Olympics. What 
a triptych! And now David Lloyd 
is having a go at him for ‘not giving 
enough back’ to tennis. Oh please: 
he’s not a product of the Lawn Tennis 
Association, thank heaven, but Andy 
Murray is a great British hero. The 
hopefully inevitable victory in Ghent 
on Sunday (it could even be Satur- 
day) will be Britain’s first triumph in 
the event for eight decades, since the 
long-flannelled days of Fred Perry 
and Bunny Austin. We might not be 
a great tennis nation, but we have 
one hell of a tennis player and we 
are going to be the best in the world. 



The Davis 
Cup, with 
its raucous 
crowds 
and insane 
jingoism, 
is sport as 
showbiz 


The Davis Cup, with its raucous 
crowds and insane jingoism, is sport 
as showbiz. Like the ATP finals which 
just finished at the 02 with a com- 
prehensive victory for Novak Djok- 
ovic. I was there for the semi-final 
when he swatted aside Rafa Nadal in 
about the time it takes to swig your 
first pint. It’s the very non-Wimble- 
don-ness that makes it such fun. Big 
lights, big rock music, big hair and 
lots of shouting (and that’s just the 
announcer). And what other major 
sporting venue has a giant 6ft artwork 
in the gents containing some improv- 
ing advice from Celine Dion? Since 
you ask, it’s: ‘Everything that I decide 
to do means something, otherwise I 
don’t do it.’ Spot on, Celine. 

The Davis Cup is not genteel 
either, but it’s huge fun: the audi- 
ences go bonkers, the players are 
pumped to bursting, and the result 
really matters. It’s what sport is all 
about. The atmosphere at the Glas- 
gow semi was mesmerising, even on 
TV. With a bit of luck the Stirling Uni 
Barmy Army (our unofficial cheer- 
leaders) will have taken their Union 
Jack suits to Ghent too. I am a huge 
fan, though I’m not sure how much 
time they spend in the lecture halls. 
Or indeed if they know where they 
are. But for sheer bottled-up fervour 
and unbridled excitement, the Flan- 
ders Expo in Ghent with its red-clay 
court will surpass just about anything 
else we’ve seen this year. 

Everybody knows you can’t have 


too much grief these days (thank you 
Lady Dil), but the Premier League 
was in a rum old mood playing the 
Marseillaise before all the weekend’s 
fixtures. Quite what the boys at Chel- 
sea made of it before their bottom-of- 
the- table clash with Norwich is hard 
to imagine. What are you supposed to 
do during the playing of the French 
national anthem at an ordinary 
domestic club match? At the Bridge 
the consensus was to clap along — 
now the default embarrassment-dis- 
persing activity (as with the war dead, 
or Billy Bremner) of a minute’s 
silence. At all events, it’s a good job 
the Premier League didn’t feel like 
this after the Mumbai shootings or 
Madrid train bombings: otherwise we 
could have had bhangra at the Haw- 
thorns or flamenco at the King Power. 

That distant tolling you can hear 
marks the end of one of football’s 
great traditions. In a small item of 
news last week, it was revealed that 
England players have agreed not to 
go on holiday between the end of the 
season and the start of the European 
Championships next summer. If a 
rapidly-reddening Wazza can’t be 
snapped stripped to the waist and 
smoking in Las Vegas, or Jamie Vardy 
and three ‘friends from school’ aren’t 
getting wasted on tequila slammers 
in the Malaga branch of Hooters on 
the eve of a major tournament, then 
it really will all have changed. Still, 
maybe a stay-cation can save the day. 
Watch out Weston. 


DEAR MARY YOUR PROBLEMS SOLVED 



Q. My husband is, in a word, 
adorable. However, following a 
substantial brain operation, his 
doctor has told him that to make 
a full recovery, he must rest in 
bed and stay very quiet with no 
visitors. Unfortunately, he is still 
sending out texts and emails 
to friends and colleagues who 
then get the impression that he 
is well enough to visit. They turn 
up at our flat, insisting they will 
only pop in for ten minutes, but 
inevitably staying for 30. While it 
is moving to see how much he is 


loved, seven visits equals three- 
and-a-half hours per day. I am 
not a confrontational person and 
don’t wish to shut the door in 
anyone’s face. How can I stem 
this tide without causing offence? 
— C.K., Geneva 

A. Let him recuperate instead at a 
spa-type hotel at an inconvenient 
distance from Geneva. At the 
Hotel Royal, Evian, for example, 
the dreamy days of respite 
could be supervised by a pop- 
up local brain specialist and the 
tide of well-wishers would be 
put off by the 150-minute round 
trip necessary for a ten-minute 
‘pop in’. Londoners facing a 
similar problem might consider 
Grayshott Health Spa in Surrey, 
which is famed for recuperation 
and has a properly staffed medical 
facility too. 


Q. Please give advice on 
clapping. I was at the opening 
of an exhibition the other day 
and it was so sad that, instead of 
the most resounding applause 
that one participant’s speech 
deserved, there was only a 
desultory ripple, because we all 
had champagne glasses in our 
hands. Michael Holroyd and 
his wife were also present and 
I observed that, even though 
they gamely clapped their spare 
hands together, the impact was 
barely audible. I have run into 
this problem many times and 
cheering is no substitute. Not 
only do ‘Hooray!’ and ‘Hear 
hear!’ sound a bit silly. They also 
seem attention-seeking. 

— Name and address withheld 

A. The correct protocol is to 
either place your glass on the 


floor between your feet so 
you can clap with appropriate 
enthusiasm, or take it in turns with 
your neighbour to clap, each one 
holding the other’s glass. 

Q. I have a new boyfriend whom 
I like a lot. When we were first 
going out he was very excited 
one day when he met and had a 
conversation with his rock idol. 

I didn’t want to steal his thunder 
by admitting that this idol is a 
family friend. Now they are both 
coming to lunch at my parents’ 
house and I wonder how I can 
explain my deception without 
looking as though I was being 
patronising? 

— Name and address withheld 

A. Tell him the truth but reassure 
him that, now you know him 
better, it won’t happen again. 
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Food 

High' water mark 

Tanya Gold 


S exy Fish is a ludicrous restau- 
rant with a ludicrous name in a 
ludicrous town. It is the latest 
venture from Richard Caring, major 
Tory donor and Asian fusion’s very 
own Bond villain. The more I insult 
Caring in these pages, the better I 
like him. He is certainly vivid, and the 
swiftness with which he expands his 
empire demonstrates a truism — the 
more often you order a £15 million 
restaurant interior in the service of 
propping up the Conservative party’s 
decimation of liberal civilisation, the 
better you will get at it. 

So, Sexy Fish. It is, in homage to 
its stupid name, a tank on Berkeley 
Square, where no birds sing, and it is 
principally gold-coloured — for that, 
Scrooge McDuck, is its brand. Lunch- 
time on Monday; it is packed with 
Russian wives and Swiss bankers, all 
cartoonishly smooth and unsmiling; 
are they yearning? I almost lost my res- 
ervation because I forgot it was called 
‘Sexy Fish’ and, instead, searched for 
‘Superfish’ in my emails. Superfish is 
a chip shop in East Molesey, which is 
not owned by Richard Caring. Yet. 


Sexy Fish 
is like being 
punched in 
the face by 
Abu Dhabi, 
And I like it 


It is huge — a former NatWest — 
and decorated with a glittering Frank 
Gehry crocodile, a Damien Hirst mer- 
maid — how did Hirst ever pass for 
revolutionary? — and Iran. (Apolo- 
gies. I misread the PR babble. The 
floor is from Iran.) The golden ceiling 
— which I read about in the London 
Evening Standard, because ceilings 
can be news, if they are ‘it’ ceilings — is 
apparently by the style-editor-at-large 
of Vanity Fair, which I thought was a 
made-up job but apparently is not. 
In the basement private room there 
is a fish tank, where the ‘sexy’ fish — 
brightly coloured, minute and some- 
how heartbreaking — swim like tiny 
fishy slaves. I have never seen a res- 
taurant whose ethos is so clearly and 
comprehensively, so preeningly and 
unapologetically: ‘Fuck you. I’m rich 
and I want a golden cave and servants. 
I want a pony and all the hookers I can 
strangle. I want a pyramid of cocaine 
and an Audi Quattro.’ It is like being 
punched in the face by Abu Dhabi. 

And I like it. Because this is not 
a restaurant in any true sense of the 
word; that, to quote Hannibal Lecter, 
who would be a marvellous restaurant 
critic in any age, is incidental. This is 
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a living museum of anthropology. It 
demonstrates, pitilessly and over many 
courses, the extent to which people 
will debase themselves if they feel they 
have no choice; and the extent to which 
others will delude themselves about 
what is due to them, and what is ‘fun’. 

Ah yes, fun. A Caring spokeswom- 
an said he wanted to bring some ‘fun’ 
to this corner of Berkeley Square. Sexy 
Fish is not fun. It is more interesting 
than that. It is a nadir; and, whatever 
you think about a nadir, it is usually 
interesting. The walls are up, the mis- 
siles are primed, and inside is Sexy 
Fish. Niall Ferguson is right to com- 
pare us to Rome. We are surely near 
the end. I will get a copywriting job. 

The service is exquisite and almost 
painful to watch: waiters so reverent 
they could be priests in some deranged 
cult dedicated to prosperity theology 
by way of interior design. They bring, 
swiftly, elegantly and without noise, 
a series of delicious plates of homo- 
genous Asian cuisine — why have 
Japan when you can have it all? 

We eat venison carpaccio, beef rib 
(with wasabi creme fraiche, which I 
do not recommend) a wondrous veg- 
etable tempura, including a battered 
shiso leaf; maple-glazed pork belly and 
chicken wings with Sancho salt; then 
the pudding of the moment, as the 
Evening Standard might say, because 
you can be an ‘it’ pudding, which is a 
make-your-own sundae, with a tail of 
a whale in biscuit. 

So go to Sexy Fish. The chicken is 
good and the world is damned. Next 
time. Center Parcs. 


Sexy Fish, Berkeley Square, Eondon 
WIJ 6BR, tel: 020 3764 2000. 


MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 

Man buns 

‘Ha, ha, ha,’ said my husband, as 
though he had learnt to laugh 
by reading Twitter. ‘Now they’ve 
got falsies.’ 

He was waving an article 
about clip-on man buns. A man 
bun is that top-knot that some 
young men began to sport, in 
proof that there is nothing too 
absurd for fashion. Now, it seems, 
false ones are on sale. The colours 
specified are black, brown and 
blond, which hardly promises a 
convincing match. 

This development reminds me 
of the chignon, a hump of hair 
worn over a pad, fashionable at 
a century’s interval in the 1770s 
and 1870s. Trollope quickly 



took against it. In He Knew He 
Was Right (1869), he wrote of 
Miss Stanbury, one of those 
no-nonsense women he enjoyed 
creating: ‘A chignon, a bandbox 
behind the noddle, she would not 
endure.’ The expectation was that 
the chignon would be of false hair. 

Just at the moment, in the 
gender-role wars, man is attached 
to more and more things. 
Surprisingly long ago, certainly 
by the middle of the 18th century, 
manhood made its journey 


downmarket from the meaning 
‘condition of being a man’ to 
‘penis’. Now, I think, the latter 
usage suggests the world of cheap 
bodice-rippers. 

In our times, man-bag was seen 
in 1968 (in Ohio) as ‘a natural 
progression’ from turtle-necks. 
The 21st-century mankini was 
made unpleasantly memorable by 
Sacha Baron Cohen as Borat, but 
even his mockery seems not to 
have achieved its utter extinction. 

On the subject of man breasts, 
the Oxford English Dictionary 
grows quite chatty. They are 
‘unusually prominent breasts 
on a man’, it observes, ‘typically 
consisting of pectoral fat but 


sometimes caused by hormonal 
factors’. Its first citation is from 
1993, but a source a couple of 
years earlier is available for 
man boobs. 

Last week I spied a brand of 
wine called Mancan, sold in a can. 
Like the limited colours of man- 
buns, this is available is red, white 
or fizzy. ‘Crush one at the game, 
throw one in your back pocket 
on a camping trip, or pop one 
open at your favourite dive bar,’ 
it suggests in defiance of British 
habits. It seems to be directed 
at men who think wine sissy, 
which has never been one of my 
husband’s many vices. 

— Dot Wordsworth 
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